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578 CORISANDE’S GARDEN, ETC. 


CORISANDE’S GARDEN. 


“‘ No flowers are admitted that have not perfume,” 
said the Duchess to Lothair. “ It is very old-fash- 
isoned.”— Lothair. 

I turn the printed leaves, and Fancy 7 
me, 
Without command, 
To where % garden wondrously enrings me, 
h, Corisande! 


I tread the ** turfen terraces ’’ luxurious, 
Its ancient pride, 

With golden yew cut.into arches curious, 
Along one side. 


And over me and round me float enthralling 
Its perfume sweet, 

With sunny sheen and dusky shadow falling 
About my feet. 


They call a | garden, Corisande, old-fashion’d ! 
en where 
The flowers towhe their lives away, impas- 
sion’d 
To scent the air. 


Where woodbines wander, and the wallflower 
pushes 
Its way alone; 
And where, in wafts of fragrance, sweet-brier 


ushes 
Make themselves known. 


With banks of violets for southern breezes 
To seek and find; 

And starr’d and trellis’d jessamine that pleases 
The summer wind, 


And here the flowers’ queen, in perfect beauty 
And calm re; " 

Leads a soft life of perfume, with one duty, 
To be a rose. 


And clove-carnations overgrow the places 
Where they were set; 

And, mist-like, in the intervening spaces, 
Creeps mignonette. 


With purple stocks in sudden breezes swerving; 
And lilies, white 
As if their lifted petals’ tender curving 
Held heaven’s light. 


And tangled wantonly together growing 
Are frail sweet peas; 

And all about them, ever coming, going, 
Communist bees. 


Oh, sunlit, soft-hued place for love and lovers! 
In all thine air 

Some reminiscence of lost Eden hovers, 
And makes thee fair! 


The garden fades, and I am left all lonely 
By Fancy’s flight; 

t turn the printed pages, seeing only 
Their black and white. 





I turn the leaves, and as the volume closes, 
Look up and say: 
** Alas! I have no garden, and no roses, 
Nor wooers gay! ” 
London Society. 


WHAT SPRING SAID TO THE POET OF 
OLD, 


Hor. Od. iv. 7. 
(Rhymed in the original Metre.] 


Gone are the snows of winter, the verdure to 
meads is returning; 
Leaflets are gemming each tree; 
Earth dons her robe of beauty; the stream which - 
its channel was spurning 
Tranquilly glides through the lea. 


Nude, with her sisters twain, the Grace, and 
nymphs in their chorus, 
Dance the bright season away; 
Chilling our too fond hopes of a life immortal 
ore us, 
Speeds to its close the brief day. 


Frosts are melted by Zephyrs; to spring the 
summer succeeding 
Hurries, alas, to its wane, 
Merged in fruitful autumn, whose course relent- 
lessly speeding 
Brings us back winter again. 


Moons, as they wax and wane, the seasons dead 
are recalling; 
We, when our parts here are played, 
Go to the grave, where the good and great have 
fallen — are falling — 
Leaving but dust and a shade. 


Who can tell if the Gods above will add a to- 
. morrow 
On to our sun of to-day? 
Soon all the gains we have made with life-long 
labour and sorrow 
Spendthrifts may squander away. 


When thou hast died, O man, and the judge 
shall have fixed thy condition, 
Fixed it for ever and aye, 
Not all thy pride of birth, thy words, or deeds 
of contrition, : 
Bring thee again to the day. 


Not e’en the chastest soul from the darkness 
where it is sleeping 
Rescues its object of love; 
Nor can avail the é-spell in oblivion steeping 
From that dear heart to remove. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 














SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


“Let me not injure the felicity of 
others,” says Sir Thomas Browne in a sup- 
pressed passage of the Religio Medici, “ if 
I say that I am the happiest man alive. I 
have that in me that can convert poverty 
into riches, adversity into prosperity, and 
I am more invulnerable than Achilles; 
fortune hath not one place to hit me.” 
Perhaps, on second thoughts, Sir Thomas 
felt that the phrase savoured of that pre- 
sumption which is supposed to provoke the 
wrath of Nemesis; and at any rate, he, of 
all men, is the last to be taken too liter- 
ally at his word. He is a humorist to the 
core, and is here writing dramatically. 
There are many things in this book, so 
he tells us, “delivered rhetorically, many 
expressions therein merely tropical... . 
and therefore also many things to be taken 
in a soft and flexible sense, and not to be 
called unto the rigid test of reason.” We 
shall hardly do wrong in reckoning 
amongst them this audacious claim to sur- 
passing felicity, as we may certainly in- 
clude his boast that he “could lose an arm 
without a tear, and with few groans be 
quartered into pieces.” And yet, if Sir 
Thomas were to be understood in the 
most downright literal earnest, perhaps 
he could have made out as good a case for 
his assertion as almost any of the troubled 
race of mankind. For, if we set aside ex- 
ternal circumstances of life, what qualities 
offer a more certain guarantee of happi- 
ness than those of which he is an almost 
typical example? A mind endowed with 
an insatiable curiosity as to all things 
knowable and unknowable; an imagina- 
tion which tinges with poetical hues the 
vast accumulation of incoherent facts thus 
stored in a capacious memory; and a 
strangely vivid humour that is always de- 
tecting the quaintest analogies, and, as it 
were, striking light from the most unex- 
pected collocations of unpromising ma- 
terials: such talents are by themselves 
enough to provide a man with work for 
life, and to make all his work delightful. 
To them, moreover, we must add a dispo- 
sition absolutely incapable of controver- 
sial bitterness; “a constitution,” as he 
says of himself, “so general that it con- 
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sorts and sympathizeth with all things; ” 
an absence of all antipathies to loathsome 
objects in nature —to French “dishes of 
snails, frogs, and toadstools,” or to Jewish 
repasts on “locusts or grasshoppers;” an 
equal toleration — which in the first half 
of the seventeenth century is something 
astonishing — for all theological systems ; 
an admiration even of our natural enemies, 
the French, the Spaniards, the Italians, 
and the Dutch; a love of all climates, of 
all countries; and, in short, an utter inca- 
pacity to “ absolutely detest or hate any 
essence except the devil.” Indeed, his 
hatred even for that personage has in it 
so little of bitterness, that no man, we 
may be sure, would have joined more 
heartily in the Scotch minister’s petition 
for “the puir de’il” —a prayer conceived 
in the very spirit of his writings. A man 
so endowed — and it is not only from his 
explicit assertions, but from his uncon- 
scious self-revelation that we may credit 
him with closely approaching his own 
ideal —is admirably qualified to discover 
one great merit of human happiness. No 
man was ever better prepared to keep not 
only one, but a whole stableful of hob- 
bies, por more certain to ride them so as 
to amuse himself, without loss of temper 
or dignity, and without rude collisions 
against his neighbours. That happy art 
is given to few, and thanks to his skill in 
it, Sir Thomas reminds us strongly of the 
two illustrious brothers Shandy com- 
bined in one person. To the exquisite 
kindliness and simplicity of Uncle Toby 
he unites the omnivorous intellectual ap- 
petite and the humorous pedantry of the 
head of the family. The resemblance, 
indeed, may not be quite fortuitous. 
Though it does not appear that Sterne, 
amidst his multifarious pilferings, laid 
hands upon Sir Thomas Browne, one may ~ 
fancy that he took a general hint or two 
from so congenial an author. 

The best mode of approaching so orig- 
inal a writer is to examine the intellectual 
food on which his mind was nourished. 
He dwelt by preference in strange literary 
pastures; and their nature will let us into 
some secrets as to his taste and character. 
We will begin, therefore, by examining 
the strange furniture of his mind, as de- 
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scribed in his longest, though not his most 
characteristic book — the Inquiry into Vul- 
gar Errors. When we turn its quaint 
pages, we feel as though we were enter- 
ing one of those singular museums of curi- 
osities which existed in the pre-scientific 
ages. Every corner is filled with a 
strange, incoherent medley, in which real- 
ly valuable objects are placed side by side 
with what is ‘simply grotesque and ludi- 
crous. The modern man of science may 
find some objects of interest ; but they are 
mixed inextricably with strange rubbish 
that once delighted the astrologer, the 
alchemist, or the dealer in apocryphal 
relics. And the possessor of this miscel- 
* laneous collection accompanies us with an 
unfailing flow of amusing gossip: at one 
moment pouring forth a torrent of out-of- 
the-way learning; at another, making a 
really acute scientific remark; and then 
lapsing into an elaborate discussion of 
inconceivable absurdity; affecting the air 
of a grave inquirer, and to all appearance 
fully believing in his own pretensions, and 
yet somehow indulging himself in a half- 
suppressed smile, which indicates that the 
humorous aspect of a question can never 
be far removed from his mind. The whole 
book, indeed, has that quality which is so 
delightful to the true lover of the hu- 
morous, but which, it must be confessed, 
is generally rather abhorrent to the vul- 
gar, that we never quite know whether 
the author is serious. The numerous class 
which insist upon a joke being as unequiv- 
ocal as a pistol-shot, and serious state- 
ments as grave as a blue-book, should cer- 
tainly keep clear of Sir Thomas Browne. 
His most congenial readers are those who 
take a simple delight in following out any 
quaint train of reflections, careless whether 
it may culminate in a smile or a sigh or 
in some thought in which the two elements 
of the sad and the ludicrous are inextrica- 
bly blended. Sir Thomas, however, is in 
the Inquiry content generally with bring- 
ing out the strange curiosities of his mu- 
seum, and does not care to draw any ex- 
plicit moral. The quaintness of the ob- 
jects unearthed seems to be a sufficient 
recompence for the labour of the search. 
Fortunately for his design, he lived in the, 
time when a poet might have spoken with- 











SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


out hyperbole of the “fairy tales of 
science.” To us, who have to plod 
through an arid waste of painful observa- 
tion and slow piecing together of cautious 
inferences before reaching the promised 
land of wondrous discoveries, the expres- 
sion sometimes appears to be ironical. 
Does not science, we may ask with a prima 
facie resemblance of right, destroy as 
much poetry as it generates? To him no 
such donbts could present themselves, for 
fairyland was still a province of the em- 
pire of science. Strange beings moved 
through the pages of natural history, 
which were equally at home inthe Ara- 
bian Nights or in poetical apologues. The 
griffin, the phoenix, and the dragon were 
not yet extinct; the salamander still 
sported in flames; and the basilisk slew 
men at a distance with his deadly glance. 
More common-place animals indulged in 
the habits which they had learnt in fables, 
and of which only some feeble vestiges 
now remain in the eloquence of strolling 
showmen. The elephant had no joints, 
and was caught by felling the tree against 
which he rested his stiff limbs in sleep ; 
the pelican pierced its breast for the good 
of its young; ostriches were regularly 
painted with a horseshoe in their bills, to 
indicate their ordinary diet; storks re- 
fused to live except in republics and free 
states; the crowing of a cock put lions to 
flight, and men were struck dumb in good 
sober earnest by the sight of a wolf. The 
curiosity-hunter, in short, found his game 
still plentiful, and by a few excursions 
into Aristotle, Pliny, and other more rec- 
ondite authors, was able still to display a 
rich bag for the edification of his readers. 
Sir Thomas Browne sets out on that quest 
with all imaginable seriousness. He per- 
suaded himself, and he has persuaded 
some of his editors, that he was a genuine 
disciple of Bacon, by one of whose sugges- 
tions the Inquiry is supposed to have been 
prompted. Accordingly, as Bacon de- 
scribes the idols by which the human 
mind is misled, Sir Thomas sets out with 
investigating the causes of error; but his 
introductory remarks immediately diverge 
into strange paths, from which it is obvi- 
ous that the discovery of true scientific 
method was a very subordinate object in 














SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


his mind. Instead of telling us by what 
means truth is to be attained, his few per- 
functory remarks on logic are lost in an 
historical narrative, given with infinite 
zest, of the earliest recorded blunders. 
The period of history in which he most de- 
lighted was the antediluvian — probably 
because it afforded the widest field for 
speculation. His books are full of refer- 
ences to the early days of the world. He 
takes a keen personal interest in our first 
parents. He discusses the unfortunate 
lapse of Adam and Eve from every possi- 
ble point of view. It is not without a 
visible effort that he declines to settle 
which of the two was the. more guilty, 
and what would have been the result if 
they had tasted the fruit of the Tree of 
Life before applying to the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil. Then he 
passes in review every recorded speech 
before the Flood, shows that in each of 
them, with one exception, there is a mix- 
ture of falsehood and error, and settles to 
his own satisfaction that .Cain’ showed 
less “truth, wisdom, and reverence ” 
than Satan under similar circumstances. 
Granting all which to be true, it is impos- 
sible to see how we are advanced in set- 
tling, for example, whether the Ptolemaic 
or the Copernican system of astronomy is 
to be adopted, or in extracting the grains 
of truth that may be overlaid by masses 
of error in the writings of alchemists. Nor 
do we really learn much by being told 
that ancient authorities sometimes lie, for 
he evidently enjoys accumulating the 
fables, and cares little for showing how to 
discriminate their degree of veracity: He 
tells us, indeed, that Medea was simply a 
predecessor of certain modern artists, 
with an excellent “recipe to make white 
hair black;” and that Acteon was a 
spirited master of hounds, who, like too 
many of his ancestors, went metaphori- 
cally, instead of literally, to the dogs. He 
points out, moreover, that we must not 
believe on authority that the sea is the 
sweat of the earth, that the serpent, be- 
fore the Fall, went erect like man, or that 
the right eye of a hedgehog, boiled in oil, 
and preserved in a brazen vessel, will en- 
able us to see in the dark. Such stories, 
he moderately remarks, being “neither 
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consonant unto reason nor correspondent 
unto experiment,” are unto us “no 
axioms.” But we may judge of his scep- 
ticism by his remarks on “ Oppianus, that 
famous Cilician poet.” Of this writer, he 
says that, “abating the annul mutation of 
sexes in the hyzna, the single sex of the 
rhinoceros, the antipathy between two 
drums of alamb’s and a wolf’s skin, the 
informity of cubs, the venation of cen- 
taures, and some few others, he may be read 
with delight and profit.” The “some few 
others ” is charming. Obviously, we shall 
find in Sir Thomas Browne no inexorably 
severe guide to truth; he will not too 
sternly reject the amusing because it hap- 
pen to be slightly improbable, or doubt an 
authority because he sometimes sanctions 
a mass of absurd fables. Satan, as he 
argues at great length, is at the bottom of 
most errors, from false religions down to 
a belief that there is another world in the 
moon; but Sir Thomas takes little trouble 
to provide us with an Ithuriel’s spear; 
and, indeed, we have a faint suspicion that 
he will overlook at times the diabolic 
agency in sheer enthusiasm at the marvel- 
lous results. The logical design is little 
more than ostensible; and Sir Thomas, 
though he knew it not himself, is really 
satisfied with any line of inquiry that will 
bring him in sight of some freak of nature 
or of opinion suitable to his museum of 
curiosities. 

Let us, however, pass from the ante- 
room, and enter this queer museum. We 
pause in sheer bewilderment on the 
threshold, and despair of classifying its 
contents intelligibly within any moderate 
space. This much, indeed, is obvious at 
first sight — that the title “ vulgar errors ” 
is to some extent a misnomer. It is not 
given to vulgar brains to go wrong by 
such complex methods. There are errors 
which require more learning and ingenuity 
than are necessary for discovering truths ; 
and it is in those queer freaks of philo- 
sophical minds that Sir Thomas specially 
delights. Though far, indeed, from ob- 
jecting to any absurdity which lies on the 
common high-road, he rejoices in the true 
spirit of a collector when he can discover 
some grotesque fancy by rambling into 
less frequented paths of inquiry. Perhaps 
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it will be best to take down one or two 
specimens, pretty much at random, and 
mark their nature and mode of treatment. 
Here, for example, is that quaint old won- 
der, the phoenix, “which, after many hun- 
dred years, burneth itself, and from the 
ashes thereof ariseth up another.” Sir 
Thomas carefully discusses the pros and 
cons of this remarkable legend. In favour 
of the phoenix, it may be alleged that he is 
mentioned “not only by human authors,” 
but also by such “holy writers” as Cyril, 
Epiphanius, and Ambrose. Moreover, al- 
lusions are made to him in Job and the 
Psalms. “All which notwithstanding,” 
the following grave reasons may be al- 
leged against his existence: First, nobody 
has ever seen a phoenix. Secondly, those 
who mention him speak doubtfully, and 
even Pliny, after telling a story about a 
particular phoenix which came to Rome 
in the censorship of Claudius, unkindly 
turns round and declares the whole story 
to bea palpable lie. Thirdly, the name 

hoenix has been applied to many other 

irds, and those who speak unequivocally 
of the gennine phoenix, contradict each 
other in the most flagrant way as to his 
age and habitat. Fourthly, many writers, 
such as Ovid, only speak poetically, and 
others, as Paracelsus, only mystically, 
whilst the remainder speak rhetorically. 
emblematically, or hieroglyphically. Fifth- 
ly, in the Scriptures, the word translated 
phoenix means a palm-tree. Sixthly, his 
existence, if we look closely, is implicitly 
denied in the Scriptures, because all fowls 
entered the ark in pairs, and animals 
were commanded to increase and multi- 
ply, neither of which statements are com- 
patible with the solitary nature of the 


hoenix. Seventhly, nobody could have 
Seow ~ experience whether the phoenix 
actually lived for a thousand years, and, 


therefore, “there a be a mistake in 
the compute.” Eighthly, and finally, no 
animals really spring, or could spring, 
from the ashes of their predecessors, and 
it is impossible to believe that they could 
enter the world in such a fashion. Hav- 
ing carefully summed up this negative evi- 
dence — enough, one would have fancied, 
to blow the poor phcenix into summary 
annihilation — Sir Thomas finally an- 
nounces his grave conclusion in these 
words —“ How far to rely on this tradi- 
tion we refer unto consideration.” And 


' yet he feels impelled to add a quaint re- 
flection on the improbability of a state- 
ment made by Plutarch, that “the brain 
of a phoenix is a pleasant bit, but that it 
Heliogabalus, he 


causeth the headache.” 
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observes, could not have slain the phoenix, 
for it must of necessity be “a vain design 
to destroy any species, or mutilate the 
great accomplishment of six days.” To 
which it is added, by way of final corol- 
lary, that after Cain had killed Abel, he 
could not have destroyed Eve, supposing 
her to have been the only woman in ex- 
istence ; for then there must have been 
another creation, and asecond rib of Adam 
must have been animated. 

We must not, however, linger too long 
with these singular speculations, for it is 
probable that phcenix-fanciers are becom- 
ing rare. It is enough to say briefly that 
if any one wishes to understand the natu- 
ral history of the basilisk, the griffin, the 
salamander, the cockatrice, or the amphis- 
boena—if he wishes to know whether a 
chameleon lives on air, and an ostrich on 
horseshoes — whether a carbuncle gives 
light in the dark, whether the Glastonbury 
thorn bore flowers on Christmas-day, 
whether the mandrake “ yaturally groweth 
under gallowses,” and shrieks “ upon eradi- 
cation” —on these and many other such 
points he may find grave discussions in Sir 
Thomas Browne’s pages. ‘He lived in the 
period when it was still held to be a stuii- 
cient proof of a story that it was written 
in a book, especially if the book were 
Latin ; and some persons, such as Alexan- 
der Ross, whose memory is preserved only 
by the rhyme in Hudibras, argued gravely 
against his scepticism.* For Sir Thomas, 
in spite of his strange excursions into the 
marvellous, inclines for the most part to 
the sceptical side of the question. He was 
not insensible to the growing influence of 
the scientific spirit, though he believed 
implicitly in witchcraft, spoke with high 
respect of alchemy and astrology, and re- 
fused to believe that the earth went round 
the sun. He feels that his favourite crea- 
tures are doomed to extinction, and though 
dealing lovingly with them, speaks rather 
like an attached mourner at their funerals 
than a physician endeavouring to maintain 
their flickering vitality. He tries experi- 
ments and has a taste for dissection. He 
a by the evidence of his senses, and 

elieves them in spite of the general re- 

rt, that a dead kingfisher will not turn 
its breast to the wind. He convinced him- 
self that if two magnetic needles were 
placed in the centre of rings marked with 
the alphabet (an odd anticipation of the 
electric telegraph, minus the wires) they 


* Ross, for example, urges that the invisibility of 
the phoenix is sufficiently accounted for by the nat- 
ural desire of a unique animal to keep out of harm’s 
way. 
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would not point to the same letter by 
an occult sympathy. His arguments are 
often to the point, though overlaid with a 
strange accretion of the fabulous. In dis- 
cussing the question of the blackness of 
negroes, he may remind benevolent read- 
ers of some of Mr. Darwin’s recent specu- 
lations. He rejects, and on the same 
grounds which Mr. Darwin declares to be 
conclusive, the hypothesis that the black- 
ness is the immediate effect of the climate ; 
and he points out, what is important in 
regard to “sexual selection,” that a negro 
may admire a flat nose as we admire an 
aquiline; though, of course, he diverges 
into extra-scientific questions when dis- 
cussing the probable effects of the curse 
of Ham, and rather loses himself in a 
“digression concerning blackness.” We 
may fancy that this problem pleased Sir 
Thomas rather because it appeared to be 
totally insoluble than for any other reason ; 
and in spite of his occasional gleams of 
scientific observation, he is always most at 
home when on the border-land which di- 
vides the purely marvellous from the 
region of ascertainable fact. In the last 
half of his book, indeed, having exhausted 
natural history, he plunges with intense 
delight into questions which bear the same 
relation to genuine antiquarianism that his 
phenixes and salamanders bear to scientif- 
ic inquiry: whether the sun was created 
in Libra; what was the season of the year 
in Paradise; whether the forbidden fruit 
was an apple; whether Methuselah was 
the longest-lived of all men (a main argu- 
ment on the other side being that Adam 
was created at the perfect age of man, 
which in those days was fifty or sixty, and 
thus had a right to add sixty to his natural 
years); what was the nature of St. John 
the Baptist’s camel’s-hair garment; what 
were the secret motives of the builders of 
the tower of Babel; whether the three 
kings really lived at Cologne — these and 
many other profound inquiries are de- 
tailed with all imaginable gravity, and the 
interest of the inquirer is not the less be- 
cause he generally comes to the satisfac- 
tory and sensible conclusion that we 
cannot possibly know anything whatever 
about it. 

The Inquiry into Vulgar Errors was pub- 
lished in 1646, and Sir Thomas next pub- 
lication appeared in 1658. The dates are 
curiously significant. Whilst all England 
was in the throes of the first civil war, 
Sir Thomas had been calmly finishing his 
catalogue of intellectual oddities. This 
book was published soon after the crush- 
ing victory of Naseby. King, parliament, 
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and army, illustrating a very different kind 
of vulgar error, continued to fight out their 
quarrel to the death. Whilst Milton, 
whose genius was in some way most nearly 
akin to his own, was raising his voice in 
favour of the liberty of the press, good 
Sir Thomas was meditating profoundly on 
quincunxes. Milton hurled fierce attacks 
at Salmasius, and meanwhile Sir Thomas, 
in his quiet country town, was discoursing 
on “certain sepulchral urns lately found 
in Norfolk.” In the year of Cromwell’s 
death, the result of his labours appeared 
in a volume containing The Garden of 
Cyrus and the Hydriotaphia. 

The first of these essays deserves notice 
as the book in which Sir Thomas has most 
unreservedly laid the reins upon the neck 
of his fancy. Borne by his strange hobby, 
he soared away from the troubles that 
raged in this sublunary sphere. He ran- 
sacks heaven and earth, he turns over all 
his stores of botanical knowledge, he 
searches all sacred and profane literature 
to discover anything that is in the form of 
an X, or that reminds him in any way of 
the number 5. It is needless to say that 
his labours are rewarded by an ample har- 
vest. He seems, as it were, to have 
quincunx on the brain. From the garden 
of Cyrus, where the trees were arranged 
in this order, he rambles through the uni- 
verse, stumbling over quincunxes at eve 
step. To take, for example, his final, and, 
of course, his fifth chapter, we find him 
modestly disavowing an “inexcusable Py- 
thagorism,” and yet unable to refrain from 
telling us that five was anciently called the 
number of justice: that it was also called 
the divisive number; that most flowers 
have five leaves; that feet have five toes; 
that the cone has a “quintuple division ; 
that there were five wise and five foolish 
virgins; that the “most generative ani- 
mals” were created on the fifth day; that 
the cabalists discovered strange meanings 
in the number five; that there were five 
golden mice; that five thousand persons 
were fed with five barley-loaves; that the 
ancients mixed five parts of water with 
wine; that plays have five acts; that star- 
fish have five points; and that if any one’ 
inquire into the causes of this strange 
repetition, “he shall not pass his hours in 
vulgar speculations.” We, however, must 
decline the task, and will content our- 
selves with a few characteristic phrases 
from his peroration. “The quincunx of 
heaven,” he says, referring to the Hyades, 
“runs low, and ’tis time to close the five 
parts of knowledge. We are unwilling to 
spin out our awaking thoughts into the 
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phantasms of sleep, which often continueth 
precogitations, making cables of cobwebs, 
and wildernesses of handsome groves. . . « 
Night, which Pagan theology could make 
the daughter of chaos, affords no advant- 
age to the description of order; although 
no lower than that mass can we derive its 
genealogy. Ali things began in order, so 
shall they end, and so shall they begin 
again; according to the admirer of order 
and mystical mathematics of the City of 
Heaven. Although Somnus, in Homer, be 
sent to rouse up Agamemnon, I find no 
such effects in these drowsy approaches 
of night. To keep our eyes open longer 
were but to act with our Antipodes. The 
huntsmen are up in America, and they are 
already past their first sleep in Persia. 
But who can be drowsy at that hour, 
which roused us from everlasting sleep? 
Or have slumbering thoughts at that hour, 
when sleep itself must end, and, as some 
conjecture, all shall awake again?” 
“Think you,” asks Coleridge, comment- 
ing upon this passage, “that there ever 
was such a reason given for going to bed 
at midnight, to wit, that if we did not, 
we ca be acting the part of our an- 
tipodes?” In truth, Sir Thomas finishes 
his most whimsical work whimsically 
enough. The passage gives no bad speci- 
men of the quaint and humorous eloquence 
in which he most delights — snatching fine 
thought from sheer absurdities, and put- 
ing the homeliest truth into a dress of 
amuzing oddity. It may remind us that it 
is time to leave the queer freaks of fancy, 
which occupy so large a part of his writ- 
ings, and to endeavour to justify shortly 
the language of one of the acutest of re- 
cent critics,* who calls his “our most im- 
aginative mind since Shakspeare.” Eyv- 
erywhere, indeed, his imaginative writing 
is, if we may so speak, shot with his pe- 
culiar humour. It is difficult to select any 
eloquent passage which does not show this 
characteristic interweaving of the two ele- 
ments. Throw the light from one side, 
and it shows nothing but quaint conceits ; 
from the other, and we have a rich glow 
of poetic colouring. His humour and his 
* melancholy are inextricably blended; and 
his melancholy itself is described to a 
nicety in the words of Jaques: — “It is a 
melancholy of his own, compounded of 
many simples, extracted from many ob- 
jects, and, indeed, the sundry contempla- 
tion of his travels, in which his often 
rumination wraps him in a most humorous 
sen i> in ‘‘Shakspeare Once More, 
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sadness.” That most marvellous Jaques, 
indeed, is rather too much of a cynic, and 
shows none of the oy 0 sentiment of 
Sir Thomas Browne; but if they could 
have talked oy! in the forest, poor 
Jaques would have excited a far closer 
sympathy than he receives from his very 
unappreciative companions. The books in 
which this “humorous sadness” find the 
fullest expression are the Religio Medici, 
and the Hydriotaphia. The first apparently 
resulted from the “sundry comtemplation 
of his travels,” and is written throughout 
in his characteristic strain of thought. 
From his travels he had learnt the best 
lesson of a lofty toleration. The furious 
controversies of that age, in which the 
stake, the prison, and the pillory were the 
popular theological arguments, produced 
a characteristic effect on his sympathies. 
He did not give in to the established be- 
lief, like his kindly-natured contemporary 
Fuller, who remarks, in a book published 
about the same time with the Religio Me- 
dici, that even “the mildest authors” 
agree in the propriety of putting certain 
heretics to death. Nor on the other hand, 
does he share the glowing indignation 
which prompted the great protests of 
Chillingworth and Taylor against the cru- 
elties practised in the name of religion. 
Browne has a method of his own in view 
of such questions. He shrinks from the 
hard, practical world into spiritual medita- 
tion. He regards all opinions less as a 
philosopher than as a poet. He asks, not 
whether a dogma is true, but whether it 
is beautiful or quaint. If his imagination 
or his fancy can take pleasure in contem- 
plating it, he is not curious to investigate 
its scientific accuracy. And therefore he 
catches the poetical side of creeds which 
differ from his own, and cannot even un- 
derstand why anybody should grow savage 
over their shortcomings. He never could 
be angry with a man’s judgment “for not 
agreeing with me in that from which, per- 
haps, within a few days, I should dissent 
myself.” Travelling in this spirit through 
countries where the old faith still prevailed, 
he felt a lively sympathy for the Catholic 
modes of worship. Holy water and cru- 
cifixes do not offend him. He is willing 
to enter the churches and to pray with the 
worshippers of other persuasions. He is 
naturally inclined, he says, “to that which 
misguided zeal terms superstition,” and 
would show his respect rather than his 
unbelief. In an eloquent passage, which 
might teach a lesson to some modern tour- 
ists, he remarks:—“At the sight of a 
cross or crucifix I can dispense with my 
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hat, but scarce with the thought and mem- 
ory of my Saviour. I cannot laugh at, 
but rather pity, the fruitless journeys of 
pilgrims, or contemn the miserable condi- 
tion of friars; for though misplaced in 
circumstances, there is something in it of 
devotion. I could never hear the Ave 
Mary bell without an elevation; or think 
it a sufficient warrant, because they erred 
in one circumstance, for me to err in all — 
that is, in silence and dumb contempt. 
Whilst, therefore they directed their devo- 
tions to her,I offered mine to God, and 
rectified the errors of their prayers by 
rightly ordering my own. At a solemn 
procession I have wept abundantly, while 
my consorts, blind with opposition and 
prejudice, have fallen into an excess of 
laughter and scorn.” 

Very characteristic, from this point of 
view, are the heresies into which he con- 
fesses that he has sometimes fallen. Set- 
ting aside one purely fantastical theory, 
they all imply a desire for toleration even 
in the next world. He doubted whether 
the damned would not ultimately be re- 
leased from torture. He felt great diffi- 
culty in giving up prayers for the dead, 
and thought that to be the object of such 

rayers, was “a good way to be remem- 

ered by posterity, and far more noble 
than a history.” These heresies, he says, 
as he never tried to propagate them, or to 
dispute over them “without additions of 
new fuel, went out insensibly of them- 
selves.” Yet he still retained, in spite of 
its supposed heterodoxy, some hope for 
the fate of virtuous heathens. “ Amongst 
so many subdivisions of hell,” he says, 
“there might have been one limbo left. for 
these.” With a most characteristic turn, 
he softens the horror of the reflection, by 
giving it an almost humorous aspect. 
“What a strange vision will it be,” he ex- 
claims, “to see their poetical fictions con- 
verted into verities, and their imagined 
and fancied furies into real devils! How 
strange to them will sound the history of 
Adam, when they shall suffer for him they 
never heard of!” : 

The words may remind us of an often 

uoted passage from Tertullian; but the 

ather seems to gloat over the appalling 
doctrines, from which the philosophic. 
humorist shrinks, even though their very 
horror has a certain strange fascination for 
his fancy. Heresies such as these will not 
be harshly condemned at the present day. 
From others of a different kind, Sir Thomas 
is shielded by his natural love of the mar- 
vellous. He loves to abandon his thoughts 
to mysterious contemplations; he even 
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considers it a subject for complaint, that 
there are “not impossibilities enough in 
religion for an active faith.” “I love,” he 
says, “to lose myself in a mystery; to 
pursue my reason to an O altitudo! ’Tis 
my solitary recreation to pose my appre- 
hension with those involved enigmas and 
riddles of the Trinity, incarnation and res- 
urrection. I can answer alf the objections 
of Satan and my rebellious reason with 
that odd resolution I learnt of Tertullian, 
certum est quia impossibile est.” He rejoices 
that he was not an Israelite at the passage 
of the Red Sea, or an early Christian in 
the days of miracles; for then his faith, 
supported by his senses, would have had 
less merit. He loves to puzzle and con- 
found his understanding with the thoughts 
that pass the limits of our intellectual 
powers: he rejoices in contemplating eter- 
nity, because nobody can “ speak of it with- 
out a solecism,” and to plunge his imagi- 
nation into the abysses of the infinite. 
“When I cannot satisfy my reason,” he 
says, “I love to recreate my fancy.” He 
recreates it by soaring into the regions 
where the most daring metaphysical logic 
breaks down beneath us, and delights in 
exposing his reason to the rude test of be- 
lieving both sides of a contradiction. Here, 
as everywhere, the strangest freaks of 
fancy intrude themselves into his sublime 
contemplations. A mystic, when abasing 
reason in the presence of faith, may lose 
sight of earthly objects in the splendour 
of the beatific vision. But Sir Thomas, 
even when he enters the holiest shrine, 
never quite loses his grasp of the gro- 
tesque. Wonder, whether produced by 
the sublime or the simply curious, has 
equal attraction for him. His mind is dis- 
tracted between the loftiest mysteries of 
Christianity, and the strangest conceits of 
Talmudists or schoolmen. Thus, for ex- 
ample, whilst eloquently descanting on the 
submissiveness of his reason, he informs 
us (obviously claiming credit for the sacri- 
fice of his curiosity) that he can read of 
the raising of Lazarus, and yet refrain 
from raising a “law case, whether his heir 
might lawfully detain his inheritance be- 

ueathed unto him by his death, and he, 
though restored to life, have no plea or 
title unto his former possessions.” Or we 
might take the inverse transition, from the 
absurd to the sublime, in his meditations 
upon hell. He begins by inquiring whether 
the everlasting fire is the same with that 
of our earth. “Some of our chymicks,” it 
appears, “facetiously affirm that, at the 
last fire, all shall be crystallized and rever- 
berated into glass,” but, after playing for 
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some time with this and other strange 
fancies, he says in a loftier strain, though 
still with his odd touch of humour, — “ Men 
speak too popularly who place it in those 
flaming mountains, which, to grosser ap- 
prehensions, represent hell. The hearts 
of men is the place the devils dwell in. I 
feel sometimes a hell within myself; Luci- 
fer keeps his courts in my breast; Legion 
is revived in me. There was more than 
one hell in Magdalene, when there were 
seven devils; for every devil is a hell unto 
himself; he holds enough of torture in his 
own ubi, and needs not the misery of cir- 
cumference to afflict him; and thus a dis- 
tracted conscience here is a shadow or in- 
troduction into hell hereafter.” 

Sir Thomas’s witticisms are like the gro- 
tesque carvings in a Gothic cathedral. It 
is alain that in his mind they have not the 
slightest tinge of conscious irreverence. 
They are simply his natural mode of ex- 
pression ; forbid him to be humorous and 
you might as well forbid him to speak at 
all. If the severity of our modern taste is 
shocked at an intermixture, which seemed 
natural enough to his contemporaries, we 
may find an unconscious apology in a sin- 
gularly fine passage of the Religio Medici. 
Justifying his love of church music, he 
says, —“ Even that vulgar and tavern 
music, which makes one man merry, an- 
other mad, strikes in me a deep fit of de- 
votion, and a profound contemplation of 
the first composer.” That power of ex- 
tracting deep devotion from “ vulgar tav- 
ern music” is the great secret of Browne’s 
eloquence. It is not wonderful, perhaps, 
that, with our associations, the perform- 
ance seems of questionable taste ; and 
that some strains of tavern music mix un- 
pleasantly in the grander harmonies which 
they suggest. Few people find their re- 
ligious emotions stimulated by the per- 
formance of a nigger melody, and they 
have some difficulty in keeping pace with 
a mind which springs in happy unconscious- 
ness, or rather in keen enjoyment, of the 
contrast from the queer or commonplace 
to the most exalted objects of human 
thought. 

One other peculiarity shows itself chiefly 
in the last pages of the Religio Medici. 
His worthy commentators have laboured 
to defend Sir Thomas from the charge of 
vanity. He expatiates upon his universal 
charity; upon his inability to regard even 
vice as a fitting object for satire; upon 
his warm affection to his friend, whom he 
already loves better than himself, and 
whom, yet in a few months, he will regard 
with a love which will make his present 
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feelings seem indifference ; upon his abso- 
lute want of avarice or any kind of mean- 
ness; and, which certainly seems a little 
odd in the midst of these self-laudations, 
upon his freedom from the “first and 
father sin, not only of man but of the 
devil, pride.” Good Dr. Watts was 
shocked at this “arrogant temerity,” and 
Dr. Johnson appears rather to concur in 
the charge. And certainly, if we are to 
interpret his language in a matter-of-fact 
spirit, it must be admitted that a gentle- 
man who openly claims for himself the vir- 
tues of charity, generosity, courage, and 
modesty, might be not unfairly accused of 
vanity. To no one, as we have already 
remarked, is such a matter-of-fact criti- 
cism less applicable. Ifa humorist was to 
be denied the right of saying with a 
serious face what he does not quite think, 
we should make strange work of some of 
the most charming books in the world. 
The Sir Thomas Browne of the Religio 
Medici is by no means to be identified 
with the every-day flesh-and-blood physi- 
cian of Norwich. He is the ideal and 
glorified Sir Thomas, and _ represents 
rather what ought to have been than what 
was. Weall have such doubles who visit 
us in our day-dreams, and sometimes 
cheat us into the belief that they are our 
real selves, but most of us luckily hide the 
very existence of such phantoms; for few 
of us, indeed, could make them agreeable 
to our neighbours. And yet the apology 
is scarcely needed. Bating some few 
touches, Sir Thomas seems to have 
claimed little that he did not really pos- 
sess. And if he was a little vain, why 
should we be angry? Vanity is only of- 
fensive when it is sullen or exacting. 
When it merely amounts to an unaffected 
pleasure in dwelling on the peculiarities 
of a man’s own character, it is rather an 
agreeable literary ingredient. Sir Thomas 
defines his point of view with his usual 
felicity. “The world that I regard,” he 
says in the spirit of the imprisoned Rich- 
ard II., “is myself: it is the microcosm of 
my own frame that I cast mine eye on; 
for the other, I use it but like my globe, 
and turn it round sometimes for my rec- 
reation.” That whimsical inversion of the 
natural order is the key to the Religio 
Medici. We, for the nonce, are to regard 
Sir Thomas Browne as a world, and to 
study the marvels of his microcosm in- 
stead of the outsidé wonders. And, to 
say the truth, it is a good and kindly 
world —a world full of the strangest com- 
binations, where even the most sacred are 
allied with the oddest objects. Yet his 
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imagination everywhere diffuses a solemn 
light such as that which falls through 
painted windows, and which somehow har- 
monizes the whole quaint assemblage of 
images. The sacred is made more inter- 
esting instead of being degraded by its as- 
sociation with the quaint; and on the 
whole, after a stay in this microcosm, we 
feel better, calmer, more tolerant, and a 
good deal more amused than when we en- 
tered it. 

Passing from the portrait to the orig- 
inal, we may recognize, or fancy that we 
recognize, the same general features. Sir 
Thomas assures us that his life up to the 
period of the Religio Medici, was a “ mira- 
cle of thirty years, which to relate were 
not a history, but a piece of poetry, and 
would sound to common ears like a fable.” 
Johnson, with his usual sense, observes 
that it is rather difficult to detect the mi- 
raculous element in any part of the story 
open to our observation. “Surely,” he 
says, “a man may visit France and Italy, 
reside at Montpelier and Padua, and at 
last take his degree at Leyden, without 
anything miraculous.” And although 
Southey endeavours to maintain that the 
miracle consisted in Browne’s preservation 
from infidelity, it must be admitted that 
to the ordinary mind that result seems ex- 
plicabl¢ by natural causes. We must be 
content with Johnson’s explanation, that, 
in some sense, “all life is miraculous; ” 
and, in short, that the strangeness con- 
sists rather in Browne’s view of his own 
history, than in any unusual phenomena. 
Certainly, no man seems on the whole to 
have slipped down the stream of life more 
smoothly. After his travels he settled 
— at Norwich, and there passed 
orty-five years of scarcely interrupted 
prosperity. In the Religio Medici he in- 
dulges in some disparaging remarks upon 
marriage. “The whole world,” he says, 
“was made for man; but the twelfth part 
of man for woman. Man is the whole 
world and the breath of God; woman the 
rib and crooked part of man.” He wishes, 
after the fashion of Montaigne, that. we 
might grow like the trees, and avoid this 
foolish and ‘trivial ceremony; and there- 
fore—for such inferences are perfectly 
legitimate in the history of a humorist — 
he married a lady, of whom it is said that 
she was so perfect that “they seemed to 
come together by a kind of natural mag- 
netism,” had ten children, and lived very 
happily ever afterwards. Itis not difficult, 
from the fragmentary notices that have 
been left to us, to put together some pic- 
ture of his personal appearance. He was 
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a man of dignified appearance, with a 
striking resemblance, as Southey has re- 
marked, to, Charles I., “always cheerful, 
but never merry,” given to unseasonable 
blushing, little inclined to talk, but strik- 
ingly original when once launched in con- 
versation; sedate in his dress, and obey- 
ing some queer medical crotchets as to its 
proper arrangement; always at work in 
the intervals of his “ drudging practice ;” 
and generally a sober and dignified physi- 
cian. From some letters which have been 
preserved we catch a view of his social de- 
meanour. He was evidently an affection- 
ate and liberal father, with good old 
orthodox views of the wide extent of the 
paternal prerogative. One of his sons was 
a promising naval officer, and sends home 
from beyond the seas accounts of such cu- 
riosities as were likely to please the insa- 
tiable curiosity of his parent. In his an- 
swers, the good Sir Thomas quotes Aris- 
totle’s definition of for:itude for the ben- 
efit of his gallant lieutenant, and argues 
elaborately to dissuade him from a prac- 
tice which he believes to prevail in “the 
king’s shipps, when, in desperate cases, 
they blow up the same.” He proves by 
most excellent reasons, and by the author- 
ity of Plutarch, that such self-immolation 
is an unnecessary strain of gallantry; yet 
somehow we feel rather glad that Sir 
Thomas could not be a witness to the re- 
ception of this sensible, but perhaps rather 
superfluous advice, in the mess-room of 
the Marie Rose. It is more pleasant to 
observe the carefulness with which he has 
treasured up and repeats all the compli- 
ments to the lieutenant’s valour and wis- 
dom which have reached him from trust- 
worthy sources. This son appears to have 
died at a comparatively early age; but 
with the elder son, Edward — who, like 
his father, travelled in various parts of 
Europe, and then became a distinguished 
physician — he maintained a long corres- 
pondence, full of those curious details in 
which his soul delighted. His son, for ex- 
ample, writes from Prague that “in the 
mines at Brunswick is reported to be a 
spirit; and another at the tin mine at 
Stackenwald, in the shape of a monke, 
which strikes the miners, playeth on the 
bagpipe, and many such tricks.” They 
correspond, however, on more legitimate 
inquiries, and especially on the points to 
be noticed in the son’s medical lectures. 
Sir Thomas takes a keen interest in the 
fate of an unlucky “oestridge ” which 
found its way to London in 1681 and was 
doomed to illustrate some of the vulgar 
errors. The poor bird was induced to 
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swallow a piece of iron weighing two-and- 
a-half ounces, which, strange to say, it 
could not digest. It soon afterwards died 
“of a soden,” whether from the severity 
of the weather or from the peculiar nature 
of its diet. 

The one blot on his character is that he 
gave evidence in the well-known trial of 
the witches before Sir Matthew Hale in 
1664, and thereby contributed to one of 
the latest instances of witch-murder in 
England. All that can be said is that his 
belief was a little too sincere, and that a 
doctrine pardonable enough in his specu- 
lative moods, should have startled him 
when exemplified in actual flesh and blood. 

The great glory of his life was his re- 
ceiving the honour of knighthood from 
Charles II. in 1671. Dr. Johnson is elo- 
quent on the skill of his favourite monarch 
in discovering excellence, and his virtue in 
rewarding it, though, as a twinge of con- 
science compels him to add, “with such 
honorary distinctions at least as cost him 
nothing.” The good doctor died in 1682, 
in the 77th year of his age, and met his 
end, as we are assured, in the spirit of his 
own writings. “There is,” he says, “but 
one comfort left, that, though it be in the 
< of the weakest arm to take away 
ife, it is not in the strongest to deprive us 
of death.” Or, to take another passage, 
for his meditations were often amongst the 
tombs, he says, with his usual quaint and 
eloquent melancholy, “ When I take a full 
view and circle of myself, without this rea- 
sonable moderator, and equal piece of 
justice, death, I do conceive myself the 
miserablest person extant. Were there 
not another life that I hope for, all the 
vanities of this world should not entreat 
a moment's breath from me. Could the 
devil work my belief to imagine I could 
never die, I could not outlive that very 
thought. I have so abject a conceit of 
this common way of existence, this retain- 
ing to the sun and elements, I cannot think 
this to be a man, or to have according to 
the dignity of humanity. In expectation 
of a better, I can with patience embrace 
this life, yet, in my best meditations, do 
often defy death.” 

The man who wrote thus, and lived and 
died in the spirit of his words, was, by cer- 
tain of our matter-of-fact friends, called 
an atheist. Why, it seems impossible to 
conjecture, unless toleration is considered 
to be an indication of unbelief. No man, 
at any rate, has breathed a more exalted 
religious sentiment into his writings, and 
it is impossible to study them without at 
once smiling at him and loving him. 
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A few remarks on his peculiar style may 
be added. Johnson, though generally ap- 
preciative, calls him “ obscure,” “ rugged,” 
and “pedantic.” The last epithet is obvi- 
ously more or less deserved. He has the 
ay gy common to the learned men of 

is day, tocoin amazing Latinisms. Here, 
for example, are a few taken pretty much 
at random from his posthumous work, 
the Christian Morals : — “ assuefaction,” 
“ minorates,” “exantlation,” “quodlibeti- 
cally,” “salvifically,” “longevous,” “exu- 
perances.” He says elsewhere that “om- 
neity informed nullity into an essence ” at 
the creation; and in discussing the inter- 
esting question of the mode of Haman’s 
death, defines the obscure term “ hanging” 
by the circumlocution, “illaqueation or 
pendulous suffocation.” But setting aside 
such freaks, which belong nearly as much 
to his period as to his individual taste, he 
can hardly be called an obscure, and still 
less, a “rugged” writer. There are occa- 
sional faults of construction, it is true, 
which would naturally shock an Addiso- 
nian taste, and blemishes which would 
have been removed by a more careful 
polish. But he is generally intelligible 
without an effort; and “ruggedness” is'a 
decidedly infelicitous epithet. His sen- 
tences move, it may be, with rather too 
elaborate a stateliness ; they are crammed 
with the remote allusions that are con- 
stantly thronging into his mind, and have 
a certain sententious and epigrammatic 
turn; but they are full of a subtle and 
stately melody, bespeaking a fine musical 
ear. They have not the impetuous energy 
of a true rhetorician; they do not expand 
into the diffuse eloquence of Jeremy Tay- 
lor, nor are they animated by the indig- 
nant passion of Milton; but they are the 
grave, quiet utterances of a meditative 
mind, and their form would be more suita- 
ble for a lecture-room than for a pulpit or 
the floor of a senate, and most suitable for 
a closet. He must be read in a corre- 
sponding spirit; one must stop often to 
appreciate the flavour of a quaint allusion, 
and lay down the book at intervals to 
follow out-some sharply diverging line of 
thought. So read, in the quiet of a re- 
tired study, or beneath the dusty shelves 
of some ancient library — and books, to 
be thoroughly enjoyed, require appropri- 
ate scenery as well as appropriate moods. 
—no congenial student will find fault with 
Sir Thomas’s stately periods. Rather he 


will admit that the form is in admirable 
harmony with the matter; and that the 
sentences march to a most appropriate 
air. As a general description, it may per- 
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“ be said that they are just too diffuse 
and too far-fetched to be aphorisms. The 
Christian Morals, for example, consists of a 
series of maxims, which fail for want of a 
little concentration. They are to the 
genuine aphorism what a nebulous system 
is toasun. Every now and then we find 
some striking and genuine aphorism, as, 
this, for example, which almost reminds 
us in language and policy of a modern 
French epigram — “Natural parts and 
good judgments rule the world; states are 
not governed by ergotisms ;” but as a rule, 
the thought has not quite enough specific 
ravity. He wants that concentrated 
orce of mind which gives immortality to 
Bacon’s essays. - 

But we have perhaps dwelt long enough 
upon Sir Thomas’s peculiar qualities of 
style. Whatever they may be, he must 
certainly be ranked amongst the great 
masters of our language. If some shade 
of oblivion has passed over him, as we 
have drifted further from the order of 
thought in which he most delighted, the 
result is not surprising. Immortality, or, 
indeed, life beyond a couple of centuries, 
is given to few literary artists. Ifwe are 
disposed to complain, Sir Thomas shal] 
himself supply the answer, in a passage 
from the Aydriotaphia, which, though 
described by am as the best written 
of his treatises, seems to be scarcely so 
characteristic as the Religio Medici. It 
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contains, however, many eloquent pas- 
sages, and here are some of his reflections 
on posthumous fame. The end of the 
world, he says, is approaching, and 
“Charles V. can never hope to live within 
two Methuselahs of Hector.” “ And, 
therefore, useless inquietude for the 
diuturnity of our memories with present 
considerations seems a vanity out of date, 
and a superannuated piece of folly. We 
cannot hope to live as long in our names, 
as some have done in their persons. One 
face of Janus holds no proportion to the 
other. ’Tis too late tobe ambitious. The 
great mutations of the world are acted, or 
time may be too short for our designs. 
To extend our memories by monuments, 
whose death we daily pray for, and whose 
duration we cannot hope without injury 
to our expectations in the advent of the 
last day, were a contradiction to our be- 
liefs. We, whose generations are ordained 
in this setting part of time, are providen- 
tially taken off from such imaginations; 
and being necessitated to eye the remain- 
ing particle of futurity, are naturally con- 
stituted into thoughts of the next world, 
and cannot excusably decline the consider- 
ation of that duration, which maketh 
pyramids pillars of snow, and all that’s 
past a moment.” 

The argument is worthy of Dr. Cum- 
ming ; the language and the sentiment of 
Milton. 





Tae Pharmaceutical Journal draws atten- 
tion to an article which originally appeared in 
the American Journal of Microscopy, on the 
value of the microscope to the pharmacist in the 
detection of parasitic animalcule or fungi in 
drugs of vegetable origin. We all know that 
leaves, roots, and seeds deteriorate very much 
by being kept any length of time, therefore the 
remarks of the author are of the utmost import- 
ance to mankind generally. He says *‘ that it 
is notorious that the most carefully prepared 
tinctures and extracts of certain drugs are 
sometimes devoid of medicinal power. It has 
been supposed that certain volatile constituents 
escape from the substances from which such 
tinctures are prepared, but of this we have no 
certain proof. Why is it that the leaves of 
belladonna may, in some instances, be kept for 
years, and at the end of that period be capable 
of yielding a reliable preparation, while other 
specimens, when kept only a few months, are 
worthless? It must be because of some destruct- 





ive process going on in the substance, which 
cannot be discovered with the naked eye.’” The 
hints which follow are even worth the attention 
of those upon whom we depend for our medici- 
nal preparations. ‘*The pharmacist should 
first learn to recognise the natural healthy ap- 
pearance, under the microscope, of all the vege- 
table substances he works upon; then he should 
subject a specimen of every substance he pre- 
pares to a careful examination, and if he dis- 
covers the presence of vegetable or animal par- 
asites, such substances should be rejected. The 
world is flooded with inert medicinal prepara- 
tions. Doubtless many such preparations are 
made worthless by improper methods of manu- 
facture; but it is my opinion that in many in- 
stances their worthlessness is due to the fact 
that the substances used have been jnjured by 
certain agencies which could have been dis- 
covered by the intelligent use of the micro- 


scope. 
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* CHAPTER XYXIX. 

Arter church next day, for it was Sun- 
day, Kurz came in to see Habermann and 
Brisig : 

“Good day! good day! I am angry; 
nothing but vexations the whole day! 
What? Such aset of people! Won’t let 
aman speak at all! Eh, one might bet- 
ter keep swine than be ademocrat! They 
listen to the stupidest speeches, and cry 
‘Bravo,’ and give serenades, disturbing 
people out of their sleep, and when one 
tries to make an important subject clear 
to them, do they drum and pipe then? 
and they call that a Reformverein! ” 

“ Listen to me, Herr Kurz,” said Brisig, 
stepping up to him, fully two inches taller 
than usual, “it is very unbecoming in you, 
to sneer at that serenade, for that sere- 
nade was given to me, and you would have 
been turned out again, if the well-meaning 
Herr Schultz and I had not taken you 
under our protection. What? What 
does the old proverb say? ‘ When it is the 
fashion, one rides to the city on a bull;’ 
but it is not the fashion in the Reform- 
verein, and if one persists in riding in 
and rampaging about ona bull, the peo- 
ple won't stand it, and they turn him out, 
with his bull, for the Reformverein is not 
designed for such purposes.” 

“Tt is all one to me!” cried Kurz, 
“other people rode in on donkeys, and 
were treated with great distinction.” 

“You are a rude fellow!” cried Uncle 
Briisig, “ you are an impertinent rascal! If 
this* were not Karl Habermann’s room, I 
would kick you down stairs, and you 
might carry your bones home in a bag.” 

“Hush, Briisig, hush!” interposed Ha- 
bermann, “and you, Kurz, ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, to come here stirring 
up strife and contention.” 


“Thad strife and contention last even-| my wife begs me. 
ing; I have had strife and contention all| death! 


trousers, and I lay there and fretted, be- 


day long. This morning, when I had 
hardly opened my eyes, my wife began 
with strife and contention; she is not wil- 
ling I should go to the Reformverein.” 

“ She is quite right, there,” said Haber- 
mann, seriously, “you are not a fit person 
to go, for, with your hasty, inconsiderate 
behavior, you do nothing but mischief;” 
and leaving him he went over to Briisig, 
who was running up and down the room, 
puffed up like an adder: “Briisig, he 
couldn’t have meant it so.” 

“Tt is no consequence to me, Karl, what 
such an uncouth, malicious, miserable 
beast thinks of me. Ridingin ona don- 
key? Fic, itis nothing but the meanest 
envy.” 


{* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, b 
of Congress at Washi 
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“T did’nt mean you /” cried Kurz, run- 
ning up and down the other side of the 
room, “I meant my brother-in-law, Bal- 
drian, and the dyer, and the other block- 
heads. And is’nt it enough to drive one 
crazy? First, the quarrel with my wife, 
about the Reformverein, then a quarrel 
with my shop-man,—he slept till nine 
o’clock this morning, was out singing on 
the streets last night, and at the beer- 
house, till four o’clock; then a quarrel 
with the stable-boy and the horse-doctor, 
— my saddle-horse has got the influenza, 
— then another quarrel with my wife, she 
don’t want me to have anything to do with 
farming.” 

“There she is right again,” interrupted 
Habermann. “ All your farming amounts 
to nothing, because you don’t understand 
“So! I don’t understand it? Nothing 
but vexations! Afterwards the stupid 
servant maid, she put on a table-cloth for 
dinner that came down to the floor; well, 
we sit there, a customer rings, I am pro- 
voked with the shop-man because he 
doesn’t start up immediately, start up my- 
self, catch the table-cloth between my feet, 
and pull off the soup-tureen, and the whole 
concern, on the floor. Do you see, then 
my wife comes, and holds me fast, and 
says, “Kurz, go to bed, you are unlucky 
to-day ;” and every time that I get angry, 
she says, “Kurz, go to bed!” It is 
enough to drive one crazy.” 

“ And your wife was right again,” said 
Habermann, “if you had stayed in bed, 
you would not have come here to make 
trouble.” 

“So?” cried Kurz, “did you ever lie 
in bed all day, with sound limbs, merely 
because it was an unlucky day? I will 


~ 
ot 





|never do it again, no matter how much 


One worries himself to 
She took away my boots and my 


cause I could not get up, if I wanted to.” 
Uncle Briisig began to laugh heartily. 
“Well,” said Habermann, “then you 
| came over here, and got vexed again.” 
“Eh, how ?” said Kurz, “I did’nt mean 
that at all, I only came over to ask you 
two Herr Inspectors if you would go with 
!me to my field, and see if it was ready for 
ploughing.” 

Through Habermann’s persuasions the 
quarrel was made up, and the three farm- 
ers went to the field, Karz making close 
calculations, and reeling off his agricul- 
tural phrases, while Briisig said to him- 
self, “ Who is riding on the donkey now ?” 

“T have a piece of ground here,” said 
Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 
ngton.) . 
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Kurz, “measuring a hundred and fifty 
square rods, and I have bought ten cart- 
loads of manure from Kriinger the butcher, 
real, fat, slaughter-house manure; I am 
going to plant beets; I had it strewed 
yesterday; is’nt that enough, gentlemen ? 
Look here!” and he turned out of the 
road into the field. . 

“Very badly strewed!” said Brisig. 
“ A properly manured field should look like 
a velvet cover,” and he began to poke the 
lumps apart with his stick. 

“Never mind,” said Kurz, “something 
will grow, it is good slaughter-house 
manure, cost me ten thalers.” 

All at once he stood stock still, caught 
at the air with his hands, and looked wildly 
around him. 

“Good heavens!” cried Briisig, “ what 
is the matter?” 

“ Thunder and lightening!” cried Kurz, 
“the devil is in it! This is not my field, 
this next one is mine, and that confounded 
rascal has gone and put my manure on an- 
other field! And P told him to do it! 
Ten thalers! And the carting! And the 
strewing! Isn’t it enough to make one 
crazy ?’ 

“Eh, Kurz, that is not so bad,” said 
Habermann, “that can be settled, your 
neighbor will be good-natured, and pay 
for the manure.” 

“That is the very thing!” cried Kurz. 
“This is baker Wredow’s field, whom I 
have such a quarrel with about the stadt- 
bullen ; he had better take care!” 

“There’s,a farmer for you,” said Brisig 
very quietly, “carting his manure into 
other people’s fields!” 

“Tt is enough to drive one crazy !” cried 
Kurz, “but I will save what I can,” and 
he ran to the boundary of the field, and 
hegan tossing the lumps of manure over 
into his field with his stick, and worked 
away, until he was out of breath with 
exercise and rage, and then he threw his 
stick across the field, and panted out the 
words: “I will have nothing more to do 
with it! Why didn’t I stay in bed! When 
I get home, and get hold of that rascal of 
a boy, — children, I beg you, hold me fast, 
or something dreadful will happen!” 

“Rely upon me,” said Brasig, “I will 
hold you,” and he caught him by the coat- 
collar at once. 

“ But what was the stick to blame for?” 


said Habermann, going to pick it up. | 
Something stuck fast to the stick, Kurz 


had thrust it through, with his working, 
and thrown it away with the stick; the 
old man was going to shake it off, but as 
he looked at it, he stood still. Brisig had 
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been occupied with Kurz, and had not 
paid attention to his old friend, and he 
now Called. 

“Come, Karl, we are going! There is 
nothing to be made of this business.” 

Tie got no answer, and as he looked at 
his friend, he saw him standing, with some- 
thing black in his hand, which he regarded 
with fixed attention, not turning nor 
moving. 

“Good heavens, Karl, what have you 
there?” cried Zachary Briisig, going 
towards him. Still he got no answer, 
Habermann, pale as death, was looking 
at that which he held in his hand, an 
which made his features quiver with agi- 
tation. 

“Karl, Karl! What have you found, 
what is the matter? ” 

And at last the words burst from Haber- 
mann’s struggling breast: “ That packet! 
This is that packet!” and he held out to 
Brisig a piece of waxed cloth. 

“What? What sort of a packet ?” 

“ Oh, I have held it in my hand, I have 
seen it for years, waking and dreaming! 
See, here is the von Rambow coat of arms, 
here are the marks on the cloth. It was 
put together like that, it was of that size! 
|It was put up so, with the two thousand 
thalers in gold! This is the packet, which 
Regel was sent to Rostock with.” 

All this came out as disjointedly, anx- 
iously and confusedly, as when one talks 
in a dream, and the old man seemed to be 
so overpowered by excitement that Briisig 
sprang towards him, and beld him, but he 
| held the cloth fast, as if it had grown into 
his heart, and Briisig raised himself, to 
look at ‘it nearer, — Kurz came up also, 
|without noticing any thing remarkable, 
for he was not yet over his vexation: 
|“ Well,” he exclaimed, “ now, tell me, isn’t 

it enough to drive me crazy? There lies 
| my manure, there lies my ten thalers, on 
baker Wredow’s field.” 

“ Thunder and lightning!” cried Briisig, 
“do leave your confounded manure in 
‘peace! Your talk is as bad as the stuff 
\itself. There is your cane,— we must go 
home. Come, Karl, recollect yourself.” 

And when Habermann had taken a few 
steps, the color returned to his face, and a 
restless agitation and a driving haste came 
over him, he began to ask after this thing 
and that; of whom Kurz had bought the 
manure, when it was loaded, how it was 
loaded, what sort of a man the butcher 
Kriinger was, and then he stood still, and 
folded the packet together, and looked at 
the creases in the cloth, and at the seal, 
while Kurz quite forgot his anger, and 
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wondered what had came over the old in- 
spector, that he should take so much inter- 
est in his manure and his ten thalers. . At 
last Briisig told him about the matter, but 
he made him promise with a fearful oath, 
that he would not repeat a word of it, to 
any one; “ For,” said he, “ you are one of 
the people whose tongues run away with 
them.” 

And then they stood together in the 
street, and deliberated how the wrapper 
of the packet could have come into the 
butcher’s yard, and Kurz, as well as Brisig, 
was of the opinion, that it was impossible 
the butcher could have anything to do 
with the business, —he was too respecta- 
ble a man. 

“Yes,” said Habermann, and the old 
energy and decision and judgment, which 
he had seemed to lose in his trouble and 
grief, had quite come back to him, “yes, 
but a neighbor might have thrown it over 
there. Does the butcher live alone in the 
house ? ” 

He had tenants in the back part of the 
house, Kurz said, but he did not know who 
they were. 

“TI must go to the burgomeister,” said 
Habermann, and as they came back into 
the town, he went to his house. Kurz 
would have ‘gone with him, but Briisig 
held him back: “ We two have lost noth- 
ing.” And as he said farewell to him, at 
his own door, he added, “ You belied me 
to-day in the most shameful manner; I 
have forgiven you, however, the ‘riding 
on a donkey ;’ but if you breathe a word 
about Karl Habermann’s business, I will 
wring your neck for you, — you confound- 
ed old syrup-prince, you!” 

Habermann found the burgomeister at 

home; he told him about his discovery 
and laid the waxed cloth together in the 
previous folds, while the burgomeister 
grew more and more attentive, and finally 
said : 
“Yes, to be sure, to be sure! I had 
the packet in my hand, also, when I gave 
the messenger his pass; the examination, 
that followed immediately, fixed it clearly 
in my memory, and if I were called asa 
witness, I must testify that it is the same, 
or one exactly like it. But, my dear Herr 
Habermann, the trace is still too indis- 
tinct; for example, the butcher certainly 
can have nothing to do with the business, 
he is one of our best citizens; it is not to 
be thought of.” 

“ But there are other people in the back 
of the house.” 

“That is true, yes! Do you know who 
lives there? Well, we can soon find out,” 
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and he touched the bell. The waiting- 
maid came in. 

“Fika, who lives in the back part 
of the house with Kriinger the butcher ?” 

“Eh, Herr, widow Kahlert lives. there, 
and then Schmidt the weaver,” said 
Fika. ; 

“Schmidt? Schmidt? Is that the weav- 
er Schmidt, who is ‘divorced from his 
wife ?” 

“Yes, Herr, and people say he is 
going to be married again, to the widow 
Kiahlert.” 

“So? so? Do people say that? Well, 
you may go;” and the burgomeister 
walked up and down, thinking and think- 
ing, and then stopped before Habermann, 
and said, “It is really a remarkable coin- 
cidence ; that is the divorced husband of 
the woman, whom we took up once for ex- 
amination; you know, she claimed to have 
found the Danish double louis-d’ors.” 

Habermann said nothing, fear and hope 
were struggling too powerfully in his 
breast. 

The burgomeister touched the bell 
again; Fika came: “Fika, go round to 
butcher Kriinger’s, and tell him I want 
him to come here, in a quarter of an 
hour.” 

Fika went; and the burgomeister said 
to Habermann, “ Herr Inspector, these are 
very significant indications; yet it is pos- 
sible we may come to a dead halt; I can 
give you very little encouragement. But 
even if we arrive at no certainty, what 
does it matter? No reasonable being can 
have any suspicion of you. I have been 
really troubled to see that you have taken 
such utterly groundless suspicions so 
much to heart. But I must ask you to go 
now; people will certainly think you are 
concerned in the matter. Say nothing 
about‘it, and take care that Kurz and Bra- 
sig are silent also. Yes —and— yes, that 
will do! You can send Inspector Brii- 
sig to me, to-morrow morning at nine 
o’clock.” 

Habermann went, and Kriinger the 
butcher came. 

“Dear Herr Kriinger,” said the burgo- 
meister, “I sent for you, that you might 
give me information on a few points. 
The widow Kiéhlert and the weaver 
Schmidt live with you?” 

“Yes, Herr Burgomeister, they live in 
the back of my house.” 

“ As I hear, weaver Schmidt is going to 
marry widow Kiahlert. Does the woman 
know that there are some legal hindrances 
in the way of Schmidt’s contracting a sec- 
ond marriage ?” 
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“Yes, Herr Burgomeister ; I don’t know 
about that last; I don’t trouble myself 
about the people; but, you know, these 
women folks! if these is a courtship in 
the air, they are like the bees, and bring 
the news into the house, — well, Herr Bur- 
gomeister, you won’t take it ill, mine is 
naturally no better than the rest; well, 
she came in lately, and said the business 
was so far settled that Kihlertsch was 
quite determined about it, but the weaver 
wasn’t ready yet. And Frau Kihlert told 
Frau Bochert, she had cooked and washed 
for him over a year, and it was time he 
were making his preparations ; but it was 
all the fault of that baggage his divorced 
wife, who came and teased the weaver to 
take her back again. If she should come 
again, however, she would trip her up, 
and the weaver might cook and wash for 
himself.” 

“The widow Kihlert must be very fool- 
ish,” said the burgomeister, “to want to 
marry that man. She has a little some- 
thing, enough to live on; but he has 
nothing in the world but his loom; 
that came out in the evidence, at the 
divorce.” 

“Yes, it was so then. But, you see, 
Herr Burgomeister, I don’t trouble myself 
about him, —if he pays his rent, I have no 
further business with him, and he has al- 
ways done that honestly; and he has 
rented, for this year past, a little room of 
mine, that opens into his, and my wife 
says she went in there once, with Frau 
Kihlert, and it was very nicely fitted 
up, with a sofa, and pictures on the 
wall.” 

“He must have had a good deal 
to do then, and have earned a good 
deal.” 

“Eh, Herr Burgomeister, a weaver! 
and it is such a noisy business, they can 
tell, all over the neighborhood, when the 
old loom stands still, and there are 
a good many days, when I don’t hear 
its music. No, he must have something 
laid up.” 

“Then he lives very comfortably ?” 

“Yes, indeed! He has his fresh meat 
every day, and I told my wife, ‘You shall 
see,’ I said, ‘it is only because of the nice 
mutton and beef that Kiihlertsch wants to 
marry him.’” 

“Well, Herr Kringer, just tell me 
plainly, —I ask you in confidence, — 
do you think the man is really an honest 
man?” 

“Yes, Herr Burgomeister, I think he is. 
Now in some things I am very observant, 
I have had some tenants who would runa 
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splinter into their fingers, in the yard, and 
when they pulled it out, in their kitchen, 
it would be a four-foot log of my beechen 
timber, and when they went through the 
shop, a pound of beef would jump into 
their coat-pockets, and the apples from 
my trees were always falling at their feet. 
Well, it isn’t so with him; I say to you, 
don’t meddle with him!” 

The burgomeister was an honorable 
man, and a man of the best intentions; 
but at this moment such good testimony 
in behalf of one of his fellow-men, was not 
agreeable to him; he would rather have 
heard that people thought the weaver a 
rascal. Some things are hard to explain; 
but so much is certain, there are dark 
abysses in human nature, and when such 
an abyss has opened in the office of the 
judge, it has swallowed up thousands of 
innocent men. “Judge, judge justly! 
God is thy master, and thou his servant!” 
is a fine old proverb, which my father 
taught me when I was a little boy, but 
the weakness of human nature does not 
always suffer us to act up to it, to say 
nothing of the openly wicked, who seek 
their advantage in injustice. 

The butcher had gone, and the burgo- 
meister walked up and down the room, 
thinking over the matter, and contriving 
how he could find out how the waxed 
cloth came into the butcher’s yard. Two 
things urged him powerfully to this inves- 
tigation, one was his deep compassion for 
Habermann’s troubles, the other, his firm 
persuasion that this was the wrapper of 
the gold-packet which he had held in his 
own m But he knew, also, that he had 
not yet a firm clue, which he could follow ; 
yet he was sure of so much, that the 
weaver’s divorced wife still held inter- 
course with him. 

Habermann, also, was walking up and 
down in his room, hastily, restlessly. Ah, 
how strongly he was impelled to share his 
hopes and his prospects with his child, and 
the Frau Pastorin! But unrest for both? 
And he had enough to do, to control his 
own. 

Briisig sat in a chair, turning his head 
back and forth as Habermann walked up 
and down the room, and looking at him ; 
like Banschan when Jochen Niissler had 
his cap on. 

“ Karl,” said he, finally, “I am very glad 
to see you are growing so active, and you 
shall see, it will have a good effect upon 
you. But,I tell you, you must have an 
advocate. Take the Herr Advocate Rein; 
he is a good fellow, who knows how to 
turn and twist, in spite of hislength. You 
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can’t go through with it alone, Karl; but : He walked on, and on, he came to Gurlita, 
he can help you, and, if it is necessary, I he went along the same pathway where 
can bring the matter before the Reform- he had walked with Franz, that Palm- 
verein, and your fellow-citizens can help Sunday morning, when his daughter was 
you to your rights.” ito be confirmed. He knew that it was on 
“ Briisig, for mercy’s sake! what are this day that love had first stirred in the 
you thinking of? ‘You might as well tell young man’s heart,— Franz had written 
it to the town-crier! I am dreadfully him so, he often wrote to him,—and a 
afraid Kurz will let it out.” | great bitterness arose in him that the hap- 
“Kurz? No, Karl, don’t be afraid, he | piness, which had grown so silently and 
can’t talk about it to-day, for I have been | purely in two innocent hearts, should be 
to him and scolded him till he can scarcely disturbed and destroyed by the foolishness 
see or hear, and to-morrow you shall see | and injustice of another person, and he 
he will have the croup, so that he cannot | turned off, abrubtly, into another path 








speak a word.” 

“ Brisig, I beg of you; Kurz have the 
croup?” and Habermann laughed in spite 
of his agitation, “what are you talking 
about?” 

“Karl, you needn’t laugh at me! See, 
his saddle-horse has the inflorentia, — the 
horse-doctor said so, and he ordered that 
the old mare should be separated from 
the other horses, on account of the infec- 
tion, and there was Kurz running about 
the sick horse in his cotton-wadded dress- 
ing-gown, feeling her here, and feeling her 
there, and then he ran back to the sound 
ones, to see if they had caught it already, 
and so he has infected the sound ones, 
for the infectious matter would get into 
the cotton wool of the dressing-gown,— 
cotton wool is the best thing in the world 
to carry infection, — and, you shall see, he 
has caught it himself, and to-morrow he 
will have the croup. The glanders is 
catching, why shouldn’t the inflorentia 
be?” 

Habermann passed a very restless night ; 
but although he had not closed an eye, he 
was full of energy next morning ; a beam 
of hope had fallen into the darkness, and 
gilded his prospects; but he could not 
stay in the house, the four walls oppressed 
him, he must have room for his restless- 
ness, and long before Briisig went to the 
Rathhaus to keep his appointment with 
the burgomeister, Habermann was wander- 
ing along the quiet footpaths through the 
green spring fields. And what a lovely 
spring it was! It was just as if heaven 
were saying to earth, “ Hope confidently ! ” 
and earth again to man, “Hope confi- 
dently!” and to the old inspector also, she 
cried, with her green springing leaves and 
bird-voic 's, “ Hope confidently ! ” 

Heaven did not keep her promise to 
earth, the next year was a year of want; 
earth did not keep her promise to man, 
the next year was a year of misery ; would 
she keep her promise to the old man? 
He knew not, but he trusted the message. 


which led to Rexow, that he need not go 
| through the Pumpelhagen garden. 

A girl came towards him with a child 
/on her arm, and as she came nearer she 
stood still, exclaiming: 
| “ Herr Inspector! Herr Inspector! How 
long it is since I have seen you!” 
| “Good day, Fika,” said Habermann, 
and looked at the child, “how goes it with 
you?” 

“ Ah, Herr, very badly ; Krischan Diisel 

mixed himself up in that business against 
the Herr, that we might be able to get 
married, and the Herr has sent him away, 
and I should have gone too, but the gra- 
cious Frau would not permit it. Well, if 
you want to get down, run then!” she said 
to the child, who was struggling in her 
arms. 
“T always have to take her out about 
this time,” she added, “for the gracious 
Frau is busy about the housekeeping, and 
the little one frets after her.” 

Habermann looked at the child. She 
plucked flowers at the roadside, and com- 
ing up to him with “Da! man!” she put 
a marigold blossom into his hand, and 
through Habermann’s heart shot the re- 
collection of such a flower, which another 
‘child —his own child—had put into his 
/hand years ago, and he lifted the child in 
|his arms, and kissed her, and the child 
| stroked his white hair: “Ei! ei!” and he 
let her down, and turned to go, saying, 
“ Fika Degel, take her home, it will rain 
soon.” 

And as he went his way, the spring 
rain fell to the earth in gentle drops, and 
his heart shone beneath it, like the fresh 
grain. What had become of his hatred? 

When Habermann reached Rexow, his 
sister sprang to meet him, as quickly as 
her stoutness would allow : 

“Karl! God bless you! Karl! Have 
you come at last! And how bright you 
look! And so handsome! Dear brother, 
has anything happened? Has something 
good happened to you?” 
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“Yes, child, yes; I will tell you by and 
Where is Jochen?” 

“Jochen? Dear heart, you may well 
ask. Where he is, no mortal knows; he 
comes and goes like a bird on the fence. 
Since the time when it was settled that 
Rudolph and Mining are to be married 
next week, on Friday,— you are coming 
to the wedding ? — he-has no rest, day nor 
night, and busies himself about the farm- 
ing, and now that the spring seed is all 
planted and he has nothing in the world to 
do, he runs about the fields, and when he 
comes home, he makes us all miserable. It 
is just as if he would make up, in the eight 
days between now and the wedding, what 
he has neglected for five and twenty 

ears.” 

“Oh, let him work! 
harm.” 

“So I say, but Rudolph is vexed because 
he follows him round so.” 

“ Well, that won’t last long. Is every- 
thing quiet here?” 

“ Oh, yes, and if Jochen had not wanted 
to make that speech about the geese, we 
Should have known nothing about the 
troubles, but at Gurlitz and Pumpelhagen 
it looks badly.” 

“ At Pumpelhagen, too?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! They say nothing about 
it; he doesn’t speak, and she doesn’t 
speak, but the whole region knows that it 
may break out, any day. He has so many 
debts, now the day-laborers demand their 
wages, and he has been letting them run 
up, and then they want you again for in- 
spector.” 

“ Oh, that last is all nonsense! ” 

“So I said. No, I told the gracious 
Frau, my brother Karl will never come to 
this place again.” 

“What?” asked Habermann, hastily, 
- “have you been to see her?” 

“Yes, indeed, Karl. Didn’t Brisig tell 
you we were going ?” 

“ He said you were going, but I did not 
know that you had been there.” 

“Yes, Karl, it happened -this way : Trid- 
delsitz came here with his new-fashioned 
pistols, and said they would greet the day- 
laborers with them, and I said to Jochen 
we must go to those people. Well, they 
had affronted us, to be sure, and there was 
no need of our going; but, Karl, the times ! 
If one will not stretch out his hand to help 
a neighbor in such times as these, I would 
not give much for him! Well, we rode 
over there, but what Jochen said to the 
young Herr, of course no mortal knows. 
‘Jochen,’ said I, ‘ what did he say to you?’ 
‘Nothing at all,’ said he. ‘What did you 


It will do him no 
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talk about?’ I asked. ‘Eh, what should 
we talk about?’ said he. ‘What did he 
say to you at last?’ said I. ‘He said 
adieu,’ said he, ‘but, mother, I shall not 
go there again.’” 

“ Well, how did she receive you?” asked 
Habermann. 

“Eh, Karl, I believe if she had allowed 
herself, she would have fallen upon my 
neck and wept. She took me into her 
room, and looked so friendly and natural, 
and when I told her that being a neigh- 
bor and a friend, I had come to see if I 
could be useful, to her in any way, she 
looked at me kindly and quietly, and said, 
‘Tell me, howis your brother?’ and when 
I had told her you were pretty well,— 
thank God !—she asked after Louise, and 
when I had told her good news of her, she 
became quite cheerful, and began to tell 
me about her housekeeping; but it was 
not as when a couple of housewives, like 
me, sit down together to have a little 
sensible talk over their housekeeping ; it 
was a little too quick for me; but one 
could see very well she understood it 
thoronghly. Dear heart, she may have 
need of it yet! See, Karl, I plucked up 
courage, and stood up and took her hand 
in both mine, and said she must not re- 
pulse me,—no one should throw away 
dirty water until he was svre of clean; 
she might be in trouble, —of course she 
had friends, but they might not be near at 
hand,—and then she must come to me, 
for, as her neighbor, I was the nearest to 
her, as the Frau Pastorin says, and what- 
ever I could do should be done. Karl, the 
tears stood in her eyes, and she turned 
away, and pressed them back, and when 
she turned round to me again, her face 
was full of friendliness and sweetness, and 
she took me by the hand, and said I should 
have my reward, and she took me into 
another room, and lifted her little child in 
her arms, and reached her towards me, 
and the little thing must give me a kiss. 
What a dear sweet girl it is!” 

“Yes, yes!” said Habermann, “I have 
seen her this morning. But did she make 
no complaint ? ” 

“Not a word, Karl.. She said nothing 
of him, and nothing of their troubles, and 
when we came away, we were as wise as 
before, at least I was; for Jochen told me 
nothing, if he had really heard anything 
from the young Herr.” 

“Well, sister, it is alithe same. Every 
body knows that the young Herr is in 
great pecuniary embarrassment ; Pomu- 
chelskopp gave him notice for his money, 
and did not get it at St. Anthony’s day, 
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and has now sued him; Moses has given 
him notice for St. John’s day, and will not 
get his money either, for in such times, 
and under such circumstances, he can 
raise nothing, and then his estate must be 
sold, and it will go very cheap, and Po- 
muchelskopp will buy it. In better times, 
and under the right sort of management, 
the estate would bring a good price. 
You will help the gracious Frau and so 
will I, I will gladly give up my little cap- 
ital, if the young Herr will consent to a 
sensible management; but that would not 
go far. You must do something also; 
and I will talk seriously to Moses, and it 
will be a sin and a shame if we honest 
people cannot get the better of that old 
rascal, who muddied the water in the first 
place, that he might catch his carp the 
easier ! ” 

“Yes, Karl, if he would manage sensibly, 
and have you for inspector again, then —” 

“No, child,” interposed Habermann, 
decidedly, “I shall never go there again. 
But there are plenty of skilful farmers in 
the country,— thank God! — and he must 
get such an one, and leave the manage- 
ment to him, we will make that a condi- 
tion.” 

“Yes, Karl, that is all very well; but 
now we have the outfit for Mining,— 
Kurz might have done more about it, and 
for his only son, but he is always filling 
one’s ears with complaints, and, Karl, it 
might make us trouble with Rudolph; and 
we must take care that we have something 
to live upon, in our old age, and then our 
money is all tied up in mortgages.” 

“ Moses can arrange all that. You see, 
sister, you have promised the Frau you 
would help her, and I know you meant 
what you said ; now is the time for you to 
help!” 

“Yes, Karl, but Jochen! what will J 
chen say?” 

“Eh, Jochen! Jochen has done what- 
ever you wanted for this five and twenty 
years, he will do so still.” 

“Karl, you are right ; he must do so. I 
have always managed for his good, and 
would he set himself against me now? 
But he is always making trouble; it is 
very hard to control him,” and Frau Niiss- 
ler sprang up from her chair,-and struck 
her fist against the table, as if that were 
Jochen. 

“My dear child,” said Habermann, 
“you have brought about a great deal of 
good, in these long years; you will bring 
this about too. May God help you! and 
now, adieu!” and he gave his sister a 
kiss, and departed. 
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What a pleasant walk he had! His 
restlessness of yesterday and that morn- 
ing were quite gone, such a sure hope had 
sprung up in him, and all that he saw, the 
blue sky and the green earth, harmonized 
with his mood, harmonized with the peace 
which had entered his heart. And as 
he arrived at home, and his daughter 
scolded him, and the Frau Pastorin won- 
dered why he had not come home to 
dinner, which they had kept waiting for 
him, he looked so bright and cheerful, that 
Briisig gazed at him in astonishment, and 
said to himself, “ Karl must have found out 
some new indicium,” for he had learned 
several new Latin phrases that morning. 
And he sat there, and made the most 
frightful faces at Habermann, until the 
old man finally understood them as signs 
that he should go out, and went with him 
up-stairs to his room. 

“ Briisig,” cried Habermann, in some ex- 
citement, “do you know anything about 
the business? Has anything come out ?” 

“Karl,” said Brisig, walking up and 
down with his long pipe, and tugging at a 
high shirt-collar, which sat very uncom- . 
fortably, as he did not usually wear one, 
“Karl, don’t you see anything unusual 
about me?” 

“ Yes, Briisig,” said Habermann, “ your 
shirt-collar, and it seems to scratch you 
dreadfully.” 

“ That is nothing. Higher up!” 

“ Eh, then I don’t know.” 

“Karl,” said Brisig, standing before 
him, “so as you see me here, I am ap- 
pointed assessor at the criminal court, and 
get, by the hour’s sitting, eight shillings, 
Prussian currency.” 

“ Oh, leave that alone! But tell me, is 
there any prospect that anything can 
come of the matter? ” 

Briisig looked his friend right in the 
eye, shook his head a little, and said; 
“ Karl, I dare not tell you anything, and I 
will not, the Herr Burgomeister has ex- 
pressly forbidden me to say anything here 
in town, and especially to you, for the 
Herr Burgomeister says it will only be a 
useless torment for you, and we must have 
more indiciums, for he can do nothing 
without indiciums, and these confounded 
things can only be obtained by the great- 
est secrecy, says the Herr Burgomeister, 
and, if the whole city knows it, it would 
only give opportunity for all sorts of con- 
fusions among the rascals. But so much 
I can tell you, they have lied already, and 
they will keep on lying, till they fix them- 
selves in a trap.” 

There was a knock at the door; it was 
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the letter-carrier, bringing Habermann a 
letter: “From Paris,” he said, and went 
away. 

“Lord preserve us, Karl! 
very distinguished -acquaintances ! 
the devil can it be? From Paris!” 

“It is from Franz,” said Habermann, 
and his hand trembled, as he hastily broke 
the seal. Franz had often written to him, 
and every time he had been in doubt 
whether to mention the correspondence to 
his child or not, — until now, he had said 
nothing to her about it. He read; the 
letter was full of friendship, and the old 
attachment; every word expressed the 
recollection of old times; but not a single 
one referred to his love. At the close, he 
said that he should remain in Paris until 
St. John’s day, and then return home. 
This last Habermann told Briisig, as he 
put the letter in his pocket. 

Briisig was walking back and forth 
meanwhile, thinking, and, if Habermann 
had not been occupied with his letter, he 
must have heard what he was saying to 
himself. ' 

“Remarkable! quite remarkable! It 
scems to me like the finger of God! The 
Herr Burgomeister can have no objection 
to that, Paris has nothing to do with the 
indiciums, this is a purely private affair. 
Karl,” he said at last, standing before 
Habermann, and looking at him, as he had 
seen the burgomeister look at the weaver 
that morning, “Karl, tell me the real 
truth; does your young Herr von Ram- 
bow know,— your old pupil, I mean,— 
that I know, that you and the Frau Pas- 
torin know, that something has happened 
between him and Louise, that nobody is 
to know?” 

“Eh, Brisig, I don’t know —— 

“ Good, Karl, I see I have not expressed 
my meaning clearly enough, I mean, is he 
of the opinion that you and the Frau Pas- 
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torin think that I think well of his love 
for Louise, and that you have told me? 
That is my opinion, and now tell me 
yours.” 

“Eh, Briisig, he knows that you know 
about it, and he knows that you think 
well of it; but what of that ?” 

“Good, Karl; lose no words! But I 
must go now, I have invited David Berger 
and his trumpeters and the whole glee- 
club to Grammelin’s this evening, to a 
bowl of punch, and I must go and look 
after it. So, adieu, Karl!” and he went, 
but came back again: “Karl, tell the Frau 
Pastorin, I shall not be home to supper. 
If I should say anything to her about the 
punch, she would preach me a little ser- 
mon; and you, Karl, don’t be alarmed if I 
come home late to-night.. Ihave the key.” 
But he came back once more to say: 
“ Karl, what can be done, shall be done.” 

“TI believe it,” said Habermann, who 
thought he referred to the punch, “you 
will do your business thoroughly.” Brii- 
sig nodded, as if to say he might rely upon 
him with confidence, and went. 

Habermann sat there, and read his let- 
ter a second time, and who would have 
thought that from this manuscript so many 
fair hopes would blossom? The warm 
friendship, which spoke in the letter, 
soothed him like the spring weather, and 
the trusting tone echoed sweetly in his 
ears, as the song of birds. Should his 
hopes be again deceived? Time would 
show ! 

Ah, time and hope! They stand over 
against each other, like the cuckoo and 
the seven stars; a man who, after long 
darkness, ventures to hope again, and 
sees the first faint gleams of happiness in 
the dark sky, must yet wait patiently the 
time when the sun stands full in the 
heavens. 








Tue prickly poppy (Argemone mexicana), 
originally from the New World, has become nat- 
uralized throughout the tropics and sub-tropics 
of both hemispheres. In the West Indies, 
where it is abundant, it is called Fico del 
inferno, the reason for this name being, ac- 
cording to Gerarde, ‘‘ because of his fruit, 
which doth much resemble a figge in shape and 
bignesse, but so full of sharpe and venemous 
prickles that whosoever had one of them in his 
throte doubtless it would send him packing 
either to heaven or to hell.”’ Barbam, however, 


gives, as an explanation, a statement that the 
seeds, ‘* being much stronger than opium,” are 
** enough to send any that should take them 
wilfully to inferno; ’’ but this is much exagger- 
ated. In India it is now abundantly naturalized 
in the eastern part of the Punjab, and is spread- 
| ing over fresh districts year by year. It is not 
| altogether a useless addition to the Indian flora, 
/as near Delhi an oil is extracted from the seeds 
which is used for burning, as well as in the 
treatment of chronic sores and eruptions. 
Nature. 
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. From The Edinburgh Review. 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME DU PLESSIS- 
MORNAY.* 


Waite the events of the late war still 
echo in our ears, we know not whether 
any apology be needed for reverting to a 
page of long past French history. Yet the 

ook before us is so full of genuine inter- 
est, is so personal, and so pathetic, and 
turns so much on those feelings by which, 
as a French poet has assured us, the heart 
of humanity is kept ever young, that it 
will prove, as we believe, its own apolo- 
gist. If it be true that history repeats it- 
self, then assuredly a narrative of domes- 
tic trials, of political emergencies, and of 
religious animosities can never be out of 
date, since men and women still bear in 
their hearts passions as vindictive, a patri- 
otism as ardent, and, let us hope, a piety’ 
as sincere as distinguished, in the sixteenth 
century, Philip and Charlotte du Plessis 
de Mornay. 

Monsieur du Plessis, best known to fame 
as having been the confidential secretary 
of Henry IV., married Madame de Feu- 
— née Arbaleste de la Borde, in 

575, when he was twenty-three, and his 
bride twenty-two years of age, while yet, 
to use M. Guizot’s striking words, they 
were of the number of those in whom the 
sight of crimes and the prospect of danger 
only serves to arouse indignation, and a 
more obstinate persistence in virtue. How 
they did persist, and what of rewards or 
penalties their conduct entailed on them, 
this history of their joint lives will show, 
which was written by the wife and origi- 
‘nally intended for the use of their son. 
We extract from the author’s preface — 


** Now that I behold you ready to start off 
into the world, to see it, and to study in it the 
manners of men and the state of nations, not 
being able to follow you with my eyes, I will 
follow you however with the same care, and 
pray God that you may increase in the fear and 
love of God..... He has made you to be 
born of a father of whom in these days He has 
made use (and who will again serve to his glo- 
ry), and who has since your infancy dedicated 
you to His service... .. But to the intent 


* 1. Memoires de Madame de Mornay ; edition re- 
vue sur les manuscrits, publiee avec les variantes 
et accompagnee de lettres inedites de M. et Mme, du 
Plessis-Mornay et de leurs enfants. Pour la Soci- 
ete de lV Histoire de France. Par Mme. DE WITrtT, 
née Guizor. Deux tomes. 8vo. Paris: 1869. 

2. Les dernieres Heures de De Mornay du Plessis, 
Gigord, Rivet, Du Moulin, Drelincourt et Fabri. 
Par JeEan-Jacos SALcHI. Publiée par la Société 
de Livres religieux de Toulouse. Valence: 1847, 

8. Les Fondateurs de 0? Unite Francaise. Etudes 
historiques. Par M. le Comte Louis De CARNE. 
Paris: 1868, 
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that you should never want a guide, here is 
one under warranty of my own hand to go with 
you; this is the example of your father, which 
I adjure you to have ever before your eyes, to 
the which end I have taken the trouble to dis- 
course to you what I have been able to know of 
his life, Albeit that our companionship was of- 
ten interrupted by the troubles of the time, you 
have enough here to know what graces God has 
given him, as well as the zeal and affection with 
which he has ever used them; and you may 
hope for the like help whenever you too are re- 
solved to serve Him with all your heart. I am 
sickening and failing, so much so that I am led 
to think that my God will not leave me long in 
the world. You will keep this writing in mem- 
ory of me. .... In whatever place you are 
serve God, and follow your father. I shall go 
to my burial content, at whatever hour I am 
summoned, if I see you in the way to advance 
Hishonour..... For the rest [commend your 
sisters to you: love them, and let them see by 
your loving them that you would perhaps also 
have loved your mother. .... Written at Sau- 
mur this 25th April, 1595. Your very fond 
mother, 
**CHARLOTTE ARBALESTE.”? 


The truth and simplicity of these me- 
moirs make them valuable materials for 
history, and they are well worthy of the 
care which Madame de Witt, on behalf of 
the Société de l’Histoire de France, has be- 
stowed upon this new edition. Of their 
authenticity there has never been a doubt, 
two manuscript copies of the work having 
been preserved, one in the Bibliotheque 
Impériale, and another in the Bibliotheque 
de l’Université. The variations between 
these copies are neither many nor import- 
ant, but such as they are, Madame de 
Witt has compared them, and given both 
the readings in her pages, enriching the 
book at the same time with a collection 
of letters, and with a few pertinent notes. 
M. Guizot’s introduction to the book is a 
— of finished and beautiful writing. 

e idiom is delicate, the style all that we 
could expect from the historian of Civili- 
zation, and the temper of it is worthy of 
Madame du Plessis’ own. 

It is surely no small praise to give to an 
author of the period of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, who was a woman, a 
personal sufferer, and who lived in an age 
when religious toleration was not to be 
found in either theory or practice, that her 
memoirs are devoid of passion. Nay, 


more than that, they frequently record the 
good offices of Catholics with gratitude, 
but at the same time with a simplicity 
which shows that the writer herself would 
have been quite ready to render like of- 
fices in her turn. Tranquil, equable, and 
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‘fant, but afforded a shelter to the mother. 


pious, her mind, as it has imaged itself in 
these pages, affords a pleasant relief from 
too many of the heroines of that day. 
Though a warm politician, Madame du 
Plessis was not an intriguer or a bigot; 
she had a fine intellect, but she lived in 
her affections of wife and mother; it was 
through these affections that she was 
wounded, until after the disgrace of her 
husband, the desertion of their royal mas- 
ter, and the death of her eldest son, she 
went, as she expressed it, “to her burial,” 
more full of sorrows than of years. 

The historical narrative in these me- 
moirs first becomes important in 1572, at 
the date of the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, but their domestic interest only be- 
gins in 1575, when Philip du Plessis made 
the acquaintance of the young widow, 
Madame de Feuquéres. Both hadincurred 
the dangers of Paris during that terrible 
crisis, and both were not only Protestants 
in spirit, but Philip had lived in intimacy 
with the leaders of the proscribed party, 
while Madame de Feuquéres was the widow 
of a man known to be “well affectioned 
towards the cause.” The future secre- 
tary of Henri IV. had his share of dan- 
gers, and his future wife ran, if possible, 
greater risks. She describes them thus :— 


«* As I was to have left Paris on the Monday 
after St. Bartholomew, I meant on Sunday to 
have gone to the Louvre to take leave of the 
Princesse de Conti, Madame de Bouillon, Ma- 
dame de Rothelin, and Madame de Dampierre; 
but before I had risen, a kitchen-maid of mine, 
who was of the religion, came flying in to me 
with great fear, telling me that they were all 
being killed. I am not easily astonished, but 
getting up and throwing a garment over me, I 
went to the window, and there saw in the great 
Rue St. Authoine, where I lodged, every thing 
in commotion, and several corps de garde, and 
every one with a white cross in his hat. Then 
I saw it was serious, and filed to my mother, 
where my brothers were, to know what had 
happened. Them I found much hampered, be- 
cause my brothers were ll professors of the 
religion, M. Pierre Chevalier, Bishop of Sen- 
lis, my maternal uncle, told me to put up all 
my valuables, and that he would come presently 
to fetch me; but as he was about to do so, he 
found M. Charles Chevalier, Seigneur d’Es- 
prunes, his brother, had been murdered, in the 
Rue Bétisy, where he lodged to be near the 
Admiral.” 


Having waited for him half an hour, 
and seeing that the tumult increased in 
the street, the young widow then decided 
to send her only child, a girl of three 
years old, to the house of M. de Perrenge, 
maitre des requétes,a faithful relative and 
friend, who not only protected the in- 
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There she heard of the murder of Coligny, 
and was beginning to realize the magni- 
tude of the destruction which awaited 
the Huguenots and their cause, when a 
domiciliary visit was made in M. de Per- 
renge’s house by the servants of the Duke 
of Guise. The object of this search was 
herself. Being carefully hidden, she es- 
caped with her life, and remained in 
safety till the Tuesday, when orders were 
given for a fresh inspection of her host’s 
house. Ina hollow space under the roof 
of an outhouse young Madame de’ Feu- 

ueéres passed the next hours, hearing in 
the streets below “strange cries of men, 
women and children who were being mas- 
sacred, and, not having my child with me, 
I fell into such a perplexity of spirit that 
I had rather have thrown myself from the 
roof of the house than to have fallen alive 
into the hands of such a populace, or have 
seen my child massacred, which I feared 
more than death.” 

It next became necessary to disguise this 
res lady, and to send her to some other 
iding-place. She took refuge with a 
blacksmith who had married a waiting- 
maid of her mother’s, and there on Tues- 
day night her mother came to see her, 
“more dead than alive, and more shaken 
than I was myself.” On that mother’s 
house a guard was set, and it was no place 
for Madame de Feuquéres, who on Wednes- 
day morning left the blacksmith’s with a 
little boy for her guide, and made her way 
through the streets to the cloisters of St. 
Denis, to a family of the name of Morin, with 
whom she stayed till midnight of Thursday. 
A threatened visitation of their quarters 
forced her again into the streets, and 
thence to the stores of a corn-merchant, 
where she lay for five days. None of these 
vicissitudes seem to have shaken the cour- 
age of the lady, but there was a ruder 
trial in store for her faith. Her mother 
sent to tell her that all her brothers were 
safe because they had attended mass, and 
in the name of the child her mother now 
implored Charlotte to do the same. Lack- 
ing linen, light, and almost food, the fugi- 
tive returned for answer that to the mass 
she neither could nor would go, and she 
began to cast in her mind the plan which 
she ultimately carried out, for escaping 
from Paris in a boat. On the eleventh day 
after the massacre, disguised, but horribly 
afraid lest a chemise trimmed round the 
throat with “point couppé” should lead to 
her recognition as a Protestant lady of 
rank, she embarked in a boat bound for 
Sens. Professing to be a peasant going 
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to the vintage, she had to sleep between 
two women, one of whom had already sug- 
gested that she might be “a Huguenot 
whom they ought to drown,” and her com- 
panions by day were monks and soldiers, 
who boastfully recounted to her the mas- 
sacres of the last week. She had however 
one ally on board, a man named Minier, 
deputed by her friends of the Cloitre St. 
Denis to protect and assist her. Acting 
on his advice, she landed at Yuri, near 
Corbeil, walked five leagues to the chateau 
of the Chancellor de l’H6pital, and there 
hid in the cottage of his vinedresser. Fif- 
teen weary and uneventful days she passed 
in that place, uncertain what step to take 
next, and hearing from her humble enter- 
tainer sad stories of the deaths of neigh- 
bouring lords, all Huguenots, but of whom 
the peasants said, “that there were no 
such almsgivers left.” At the end of these 
fifteen days, borrowing an ass from the 
vinedresser, Madame de Feuquéres crossed 
the river, and arrived at Esprunes, a house 
belonging to her grandfather. There first, 
from the reception of the servants, the 
vinedresser became aware of the rank of 
the refugee to whom he had given shelter, 
aud he broke forth in excuses for not hav- 
ing given the damozselle the best bed in 
his cottage. He apparently let his illus- 
trious visitor have the donkey for her fu- 
ture use, for a fortnight’ afterwards, she 
made another march with the same animal 
to her brother’s house, where she arrived 
with only fifteen testons in her pocket, and 
from whence, having changed her dress, 
and collected a small sum of money, she 
started in a cart for Sedan. The journey 
was a long one, and her brother was of 
opinion that it would be hazardous; but 
apparently to her it seemed tame after so 
many hair-breadth escapes, for the biogra- 
pher contents herself with saying that she 
entered Sedan on All Saint’s Day, and 
that she found many friends there, who 
placed their means at her disposal. 

It was at Sedan that she saw and mar- 
ried Philip du Plessis-Mornay. He too 
had been among the tumult and the blood- 
shed of that terrible day in the Paris 
streets, and escaping thence to the coast 
had taken refuge for some months in Eng- 
land. He was by this time twenty-three 
years of age, well-educated, formed by 
travel, and the author of some political 
pamphlets. “I took pleasure,” says the 
young widow, when recording the fre- 
quency of his visits to herself through one 
winter at Sedan, “I took pleasure in his 
goud and polite converse.” With a gentle 
decorum, not devoid either of humour or 
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of some self-satisfaction, she goes on te 
say that, it having been her intention to 
remain a widow, she determined to fathom 
his intentions and his character. Their 
tastes suited admirably. Arithmetic, paint- 
ing, and other studies, she tells us (with a 
naivété worthy of Lucy Hutchinson’s sweet 
and studious youth) that they shared in 
common, and the result was that she liked 
him better than any brother, but had no 
thonghts of marriage! M. du Plessis had, 
however, and as this lady was emphatically 
a chateau qui parle, so she proved a woman 
to be won as well as wooed, and just as 
she had made up her mind to a journey 
that was to break off their habits of inti- 
macy, le told her boldly of his wish to 
marry her. “Ce que je regeus & honneur,” 
continues the biographer. The family of 
M. du Plessis joined their solicitations to 
his, the family of the lady gave their con- 
sent, and by June, 1575, she was convinced 
“that God had ordered this union for her 
great good.” The nuptials did not take 
place immediately, and other and richer 
brides, as she mentions with pardonable 
pride, were offered to her lover, but he re- 
mained faithful to his choice, and at her 
request wrote during these months his 
treatise “De la Vie et de la Mort.” A 
curious wedding gift, but not inappro- 
— to a woman whose first husband 
ad died of a wound, and who had barely 
escaped with her own life in the massacre 
of her coreligionists in Paris. 

This bride and bridegroom may have 
been still young in years, but they had al- 
ready obtained by experience a curious 
acquaintance both with life and death; 
and they were as likely as any couple in 
France not to regard “life as a toil ora 
pleasure, but as a serious duty, to be car- 
ried through with honour.” To under- 
stand arigit the career on which they had 
entered by this marriage, it will be neces- 
sary to give a glance at the state of poli- 
tics and of the Huguenot cause in France. 
It had just undergone a crucial trial, and 
it had also entered on a period of change 
the magnitude of which it was left to the - 
next two centuries to exhibit. What this 
change was will appear if we compare the 
Protestantism of 1575 with the state of 
the Reformed party thirty years before. 

When the treaty of Crespy had put an 
end, in 1544, to the fourth war:of Francis 
I. with the Emperor Charles V., a new 
prospect, opened for France, one of intel- 
lectual progress, internal measures, and 
doctrinal changes. During ten years the 


tenets of Calvin had been increasing in 
popularity among the greatest families of 
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the court and country, and the Vaudois 
heresy had gained such a head as to pro- 
voke the intervention of the State, but 
still the Reformed doctrines were inter- 
e:ting only as doctrines; the movement 
was intellectual and moral, not, as in other 
ccuatrics, political or national in its spirit ; 
social reforms, when attempted, were in 
France only demanded in the interests of 
morality, and the new studies were felt to 
le in harmony with the increasing intelli- 
gence of the country and of its upper and 
middle classes when they emerged from 
the darkness of medieval ignorance. In 
France, then, Protestantism might long 
have continued to wear this peaceable as- 
pect, and to have led only to the forma- 
tion of a purer and more intellectual type 
of national character, had not the num- 
bers, as well as the merits of its disciples, 
attracted to them the attention of both the 
parties in the State. Catharine de Medi- 
cis at one time decidedly affected the Hu- 
guenots; she discovered, or thought that 
she discovered in them an engine of power 
and of political support, and when she 
made Anne de Bourbon lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, and released the Prince of 
Condé from prison, she seemed at once to 
favour the cause of Protestantism and that 
of the princes of the blood. To the Guises 
fell the charge of upholding Catholicism, 
and it was eacy for them to make the fee- 
ble princes who, from 1559 to 1589, filled 
the French throne, see in the adherents of 
the new faith a source of political weak- 
‘ ness, a danger threatening at once the 
prerogatives of the Church and of the 
crown. 

The first measures taken against Protest- 
ants did not come from a religious so 
much as from a polifical animus, but by 
an irony of fate not unexampled in history 
these very persecutions drove the Hugue- 
nots into exasperated opposition, and gave 
them at the same time a sense of their 
own importance. The best, the noblest, 
the wisest, and the bravest men in the 
France of that day were Protestants, and 
revolt and rebellion had been far from 
their thoughts till persecution taught 
them fatal lessons at once of vengeance 
and of their power. Calvinism, when it 
first penetrated France, had not that dem- 
ocratic character which it assumed in 
Scotland and in Switzerland; but the 
Guises, pointing to the rebellious and 
stubborn insurgents of the Low Countries, 
argued with the sovereign that all Protest- 
ant heretics were enemies of monarchy as 
well as of order. Thus vexatious decrees 
came to be fulminated at the Huguenots, 
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and French Protestantism acquired the 
formidable proportions and was driven in- 
to the formidable political attitude which 
it afterwards assumed. It formed at last 
a State within the State ; it came to have 
its courts and its camps, and three civil 
wars had —— been the consequence, 
first of the fickle advances, and then of 
the cruel prosecutions, of an intriguing 
court. 

Of these wars the last had been but-in- 
differently patched up by the peace of St. 
Germain en Laye (1570), the one which in 
that age of nicknames was ironically called 
“la paix boiteuse et malassise.” An amnesty, 
which granted free exercise of religion, ex- 
emption from civil disabilities, and the 
possession of the four cities of La Rochelle, 
Montauban, Cognac, and La Charité to 
the Huguenots, as well the marriage of 
Henry of Navarre to the Princess Mar- 
guerite of Valois, then came to promise 
better things. It seemed as if the breach 
between the two religions was not yet ir- 
reparable — as if the estrangement of so 
large and valuable a body of the king’s 
subjects was not intended by him, and 
men of peace hoped that a new and per- 
haps a happier day had dawned for their 
country. ‘That day closed, and it closed in 
the lurid darkness of St. Bartholomew. 
From that hour all possibility of union 
was at an end. Henceforward the Hugue- 
nots would respond to no royal caresses, 
and trust to no royal promises; all mur- 
dered, outraged, and betrayed as they 
were, they yet formed a compact and pow- 
erful body of men: they would try their 
strength: and absolved now from any 
sense of loyalty to a monarch who had 
plotted their ruin in a wholesale massacre, 
they were ready for any foreign alliance 
that might offer itself. 

For two hundred years the gulf that 
opened on that day between the two reli- 
gions continued to yawn, and the hatred 
that was fixed between them then had 
burst out repeatedly into outrages now on 
this side and now on that. It sent Catho- 
lic dragoons to carry fire and sword into 
Protestant villages and homesteads; it 
nerved, on the other hand, the fierce insur- 
gents of the Cevennes, and it made the 
Camisards hail the idea of an English 
landing at Maguelonne, when they came 
to prefer treason to their sovereign to 
treason to their faith, and finally in the 
massacre of September 1794, it pointed 
many a sword at many a priestly throat. 

It was in the very first heat and flush 
of the hatred thus engendered (and of 
which we have here ventured to trace 
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some of the later results), that Philip and 
Charlotte du Plessis-Mornay married. A 
fifth civil war broke out after the accession 
of Henry III., and it may well be believed 
that the lover-author and his bride ceased 
not to find and to see around them ample 
food for reflection on many varieties and 
emergencies both “de la vie et de la mort.” 
It is not our intention here to follow their 
biography through all the military and 
political alternations of that war, closed as 
it was by the peace called “la paix de 
Monsieur” in 1576. Suffice it to say that 
while the power of the League increased 
daily, while the Estates were convoked at 
Blois, while the arms of Henry of Navarre 
were suffering those vicissitudes of good 
fortune and of ill, which Sully describes 
with such interest and vivacity, while to 
the war called “des amoureux” succeeded 
an eighth outbreak of hostilities known as 
the “querre des trois Henris,” while the 
gallant Béarnais was victorious at Cou- 
tras, while the Guises were filling the capi- 
tal with barricades and bloodshed (1583), 
and while Henry If. and his cousin were 
besieging Paris from the height of Mon- 
tretout, Du Plessis-Mornay shared the anx- 
ieties and often the dangers of his Hugue- 
not master. 

We do not always behold him, it is true, 
spurring after the white plumes on fields 
of battle, or even falling like Sully hard 
= among the javelins in the ditch of 

illefranche of Perigord, but we do see 
him hurry across hostile provinces to meet 
his patron at Agen—‘“where he abode 
some days,” says Madame Charlotte, “ and 
where the king desired that henceforth M. 
du Plessis should assist at his councils, and 
help in all his affairs.’ His journey to 
England, and a later mission to Antwerp, 
show that he was entrusted with the most 
confidential secrets, and that he was re- 
spected by foreigners as the emissary of a 
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himself to reconnoitre; wherein he met with 
many contrary accidents. Arriving in the 
evening at about a league from the city, and 
being unarmed, a hamlet through which he 
passed, called St. Geniz, took alarm, and arming 
against him made it difficult for him to reach 
its gate. The house to which he was to repair 
he found held by the Sieur de Verdall, colonel 
of the infantry of M. de Joyeuse; so he had to 
go further. The signal too had been given from 
St. Geniz, where a flaming barrel had been set up 
in the belfry, so that the whole district was up, 
horns sounding in every direction, and all the 
roads blocked. Ashe could not make any re- 
connaissance that night, he went on to Foix, 
where at the house of M. de Benergue he was 
well received. . . . . The next day, crossing the 
Garonne above Toulouse, he pushed on horse- 
back beyond the islands, to the spots which he 
wished to examine; and he saw these from so 
near and by so beautiful a moonlight that he 
was able to report the matter to the king as 
highly feasible.’’ 


The lady who drew this picturesque 
sketch of the bold rider threading his way 
through the banks and islands of the 
moonlit river in the neighbourhood of hos- 
tile bands, had herself led a wandering 
and uneasy life, too often divided, as she 
complained, from the companionship of her 
husband by the troubles of the times; 
now giving birth to a son in Flanders, now 
burying a babe of three months at Nérac 
in Gascony. She kept up her courage, 
however, and made for herself friends 
wherever she went out of all who were 
noblest either in birth or in manners; she 
seems to have been as fond of society as 
she was of letters, and she never omits to 
tell us, when she enumerates the god- 
parents of her children, that such a one 
was “un grand de Hespagne,” or that an- 
other was, better still, “une femme de 
grande vertu, et qui mesmes a escrit quelques 
choses.” 

We come now to the events of 1588. 


great and hopeful prince is evident from; By the death of the Queen Mother, and 
the fact that James VI. of Scotland ad-| still more by the murder of the Guises, the 
dressed an autograph letter to him from; complexion of public affairs was greatly 
Stirling, and that Maurice, one of the sons | altered, but the rigid virtue of Philip du 


of the Prince of Orange, stood godfather 
to the child that was born to him in 


Plessis forbade him to rejoice in any ad- 
vantage gained by a crime. His master 


Flanders. It must not be thought, how-| could not take so purely ethical a view of 
ever, that the profession of arms was|the case; “c'est trop de sens froid sur une 
wholly foreign to the secretary; he had his! telle nouvelle,” he exclaimed, when Mornay’s 


share of it as well as of the forced marches, 
ambuscades, and the other concomitants 
of war. Ilere is the account of an attempt 
to surprise Toulouse. ' 


**M. du Plessis had formed (dasty) a design 
upon Toulouse, and before he would say any 
thing of it to the King of Navarre he would go 





letter reached him, and yet so entirely did 
he trust the devotion of his secretary that 
in the following April he bestowed on him 
the governorship of Saumur. To that 
town on the banks of the Loire Monsieur 
and Madame du Plessis accordingly re- 
paired in 1589, and there they established 
themselves, to connect henceforward the 
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city, the square fortress, and the abound- 
ing river with the memory of their joint 
lives, of their great bereavement, and of 
their still greater reverses. So closely 
connected did he become with that great 
Protestant city, that Sully (who never 
liked him) speaks of him as the “ Roi de 
Saumur,” and hints that he aspired in his 
government to a complete independence 
of the King’s authority. 

As every tide now seemed to float 
Henry of Navarre nearer to the hour of 
his triumphant success, and to the posses- 
sion of the Frenca throne, so it might have 
been thought that each trouble shared, 
each danger passed, was but the more 
likely to strengthen the bond between 
him and his faithful secretary. “I could 
sooner do without my shirt than without 
Du Plessis,” declared the King. “ Reli- 
gion too,” he said, “was, for those who 
had known what it was, not to be put off 
like a shirt. It is within the heart.” 
Brave words: and when the future sover- 
eign of France first wrote from the camp 
before Paris to tell the governor of Sau- 
mur of the crime of Jacques Clément and 
of the death of Henry UL, no doubt but 
he would then lave sworn to make them 
good against all comers and all turns of 
fortune. Apart, however, from the incon- 
stancy of human friendships, and from the 
too frequent ingratitude of royal masters, 
there was a cause at work which was ulti- 
mately to break the tie to Du Plessis-Mor- 
nay in a way which he would have been 
the very last to suspect. That new de- 
velopment of French Protestantism to 
which we have just drawn attention, that 
double kingdom and that indomitable 
spirit which ever since the St. Bartholo- 
mew it had begun to exhibit, were mani- 
festations which had not, though he had 
himself been in the vanguard of the move- 
ment, escaped the sagacity of the Béar- 
nais. 

He saw the road open before him now 
to the throne ofa kingdom in which com- 
pactness and unity were essentials. He 
had proved in his own person how over- 
ready were foreign powers to make a tool 
of the Huguenot cause for the disturbance 
or dismemberment of France, and laying 
his experience to heart he determined 
never to be the stipendiary or auxiliary of 
any foreign power. Brought up a Prot- 
estant, he has also been brought up a stu- 
dent of that ancient history which incul- 
cates patriotism as a virtue, and treats it 
as in itself a worship.* What Philip Au- 


* A very curious autograph letter of Henry’s to 
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ustus, what Louis IX., and what Louis 

I. had done towards the foundation of 
French unity, he would outdo. He would 
be the king of the hearts of his people, and 
such a kingdom he said to himself was 
surely worth more than a mass. Thus 
sceptical, or indifferent, or only very wise 
in his generation, this prince, though liv- 
ing in an age of controversy, piety, and 
persecution, believed only in the influences 
of moderation, popularity, and prudence. 
If he found his kingdom torn and divided, 
he had a mind to leave his beautiful but 
distracted France consolidated, peaceful, 


and great, and if with a view to such an 


aim he cast a glance on the position of 
the Gallican Church, that glance sufficed 
to show him that he must choose to have 
her either as a friend or as afoe. Now 
that Church held in her possession 40,000 
fiefs or arriére-fiefs of the kingdom. She 
was a great territorial, aristocratic, and 
feudal power; but she was more —she 
was a thoroughly national institution 
(how national the attitude of Bossuet 
towards the Holy See was yet to exhibit) ; 
she was no effete, or worn-out body, but 
pregnant with statesmen like Richelieu, 
prelates like Fénélon, orators like Bossuet, 
scholars like Pascal, philosophers like 
Descartes and Malebranche, almoners like 
St. Vincent de Paul, and saints like the 
ladies of Port Royal. Such and so many 
children were yet to spring from her side. 
A short-sighted politician might have mis- 
interpreted the signs of the times, and au- 
gured from them falsely of her future ; 
might have deemed that the great move- 
ment of the Reformation, so widespread 
and so respectable, would sooner or later 
sap the strength of the Gallican Church ; 
but Henri IV. read with greater discern- 
ment; he saw that in a trial of strength 
between the two elements Catholicism 
would win, and he determined to reign, to 
marry, and to die only as a most Catholic 
king. The decision may have been a pol- 
itic one ; but it is difficult to compute the 
cost of that sacrifice of principle to the 
permanent interests of France. 

Du Plessis-Mornay could not view the 
subject in this light. To him it was just 
such acrime as the “gran rifiuto” appeared 
to Dante: it was a preferring of darkness 
to light; it was treason to the Gospel, 
and to the manes of thousands of Hugue- 
nots dead already in the profession and for 


Jeanne d’Albret is preserved in the collection of M. 
Feuillet de Conches. Init he tells her of his stud- 
ies in Plutarch, and thanks her for having so early 
ry 80 steadily directed his attention to the 
“ Lives.’ 
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the profession of the Reformed faith. It 
was the eclipse of all his hopes that one 
day Protestant principles would be as 
supreme in France as they already were 
in Holland, Switzerland, and England; 
and it soon began to appear to him, what 
it indeed was, so far as = was personally 
concerned, the beginning of the end. 

The rupture between the King and his 
former secretary did not come all at once. 
In the arrangements for the Edict called 
‘ of Nantes, by which religious toleration 
was secured to the Huguenots, Du Plessis 
was consulted. His biographer says :— 


*¢ The journey which M. du Plessis made in 
the end of April was by express command of the 
king, who after several delays having decided 
on a visit to Lyons, and going by way of Di- 
jon and Troyes, he desired to meet with M. du 
Plessis before going farther. . .. . His majesty 
received him with more demonstrations of good- 
will and private intimacy than ever; the gentle- 
men of the court likewise.” 


But later the wife’s tone changes. Her 
husband left her in the autumn of 1599, to 
meet his sovereign : — 


** When I pray God to bless him in matters 
both public and private..... M. du Plessis 
kissed hands. The king had not seen him since 
the death of the Duchesse de Beaufort, and it 
was to be noted that of his regrets he said not a 
word, though he had been wont to make his 
plaints to those who came to his court.”’ 


“The little rift within the lute” was 
certainly there; it only remained that 
slowly widening it should indeed “make 
the music mute.” After the conference 
of Fontainebleau it became wide enough: 
—“ Fut done amené M. du Plessis en suite 
de ci-dessus (of his publishing a work on 
the Eucharist) & la prétendue Conférence de 
Fontainebleau, au 4 mai 1600, de laquelle la 
tenue et procédure sont déduites en un dis- 
cours expres que M. du Plessis mesme en fit 
tost apres son retour & Saumur.” In this 
brief sentence, of which we have preferred 
not to alter the dry and rather scornful 
idiom, lies the whole secret of the rup- 
ture. 

Philip du Plessis-Mornay, when sum- 
moned to this conference to hear and to 
answer questions on his book, was con- 
fronted not only by the Bishop of Evreux 
and the clergy, but also by the King; and 
it was no small effort for him to have to 
show that dearer to him than any smiles 
of princes and prelates was what he held 
to be pure and sovran truth in the face of 
a superstitious error. The Bishop of 
Evreux and his compeers, forgetting or 


overlooking the very different signification 
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once intended by the word “substance,” 
frankly demanded a reception for the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation as taught by 
the Council of Trent: viz. for the cor- 
poreal presence in the Eucharist of the 
whole substance (matter and form) of the 
Body of Christ, by virtue of a miraculous 
power of consecration residing in every 
celebrant. This the Huguenot denied, 
since he beheld in the Sacrament only a 
pious and thankful commemoration of the 
death of Christ ; and in anxiety to get this 
opinion of his friend's condemned, the 

ing seemed curiously able to forget that 
he had ever himself been a professor of 
such a tenet. Perhaps the disputants did 
not wish to come to terms, or even to 
modify the expression of their dissidence ; 
certainly no healer of the breach was there 
to give a less material meaning to the 
“ substance” in. dispute, or to suggest to 
Du Plessis that a Divine Presence in the 
“creatures of bread and wine” might be 
spiritually. discerned. The King, so far 
from mediating in any way, rather hurried 
on an unfavourable verdict ; the book was 
condemned, and the author left the place, 
dispirited and ill, “partly,” says his wife, 
“from overwork, partly from the heart- 
break (créve-ceur) of seeing himself so 
treated, but above all, that all that he had 
dreamed of for the instruction of the peo- 
ple, and for the edification of many should 
have turned to trouble and scandal, to 
which he would have preferred a thousand 
deaths.” 

Sully’s account of this disputation is not 
favourable to Du Plessis, in spite of his 
own Protestant sympathies and convic- 
tions. He had endeavoured, but in vain, 
to prevent the encounter by the King’s 
authority. Du Perron, the Bishop of 
Evreux, was no bigot, but he succeeded in 
showing that Du Plessis had erred in many 
of his citations, and that he had not 
thought enough upon the subject. “La 
chose se passa ainsi qu’un chacun sait: 
Du Plessis se défendit & faire pitié, et en 
sortit &sa honte.” “What do you think 
of your Pope?” said Henry to Sully dur. 
ing the argument, “for Du Plessis is 
among Protestants what the Pope is to 
Catholics.” “I think, Sire,” replied the 
sage Minister, “that he is more Pope than 
you imagine, for he is at this moment giv- 
ing a red hat to M. d’Evreux. If our 
religion had no better support than his 
crossed arms and legs, I would quit it 
instantly.” * 

Du Plessis returned to Saumur, to a 


* “ Mémoires de Sully.” Livre onziéme, 
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government once bestowed on him by a 
friendly and grateful master; and there 
he attended to its affairs, but unluckily 
not in silence. He published, as Madame 
Charlotte tells us, an account of the con- 
ference, of its sentence, and of its injustice. 
The King was incensed by this publicity, 
and himself so long faithless in the spirit, 
he brought a charge of faithlessness 
against his secretary, deprived him of the 
superintendence of the mines, and dis- 
graced him. 

The account of M. du Plessis’ sufferings 
both in mind and body is pathetic in the 
extreme, but our space does not permit us 
to trace out the consequent reverses of the 
governor; neither does it allow us to de- 
scribe either how his great school rose at 
La Fléche, or how it was ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by a king who wished to hand it 
over to the Jesuits, or yet how he laboured 
at the formation in Saumur of one of those 
Protestant academies which then adorned 
the provincial cities of France. Of this 
college (as of its contemporaries at Die, 
Vitré, Castres, Orthez, Sedan, Nismes, 
and La Rochelle),no trace now remains, 
and yet this was but one out of the many 
schools full of vigorous intellectual life 
which were lost to France by the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Of the whole 
number Montauban alone remains. In 
Saumur all memory of the academy has 
faded, though the name of one street in 
the town certainly points to the presence 
of a Protestant “temple,” and another yet 
recalls its old Protestant governor, Philip 
du Plessis-Mornay. 

There at Saumur, where he continued 
to dwell after his disgrace at court, his 
domestic troubles also greatly increased. 
In October, 1605, his son Philip, the one 
for whom Madame Charlotte wrote the 
memoirs, was killed in battle in Flanders. 
“Blessed close of life,” cries the heart- 
broken mother, “for one born in the 
Church and brought up in the fear of God 
to fall in action, and in an honourable 
cause; but for us his parents only the be- 
ginning of a grief that can but end with 
our lives.” This prediction was soon veri- 
fied. Madame du Plessis never recovered 
from the shock; and in a month after the 
funeral of their heir, her husband found 
himself in constant attendance at her 
death-bed. Her pen had been laid aside: 
—“ Reasonable it is,” she wrote on the 
last half page, “that this my book should 
close with him, since it was only under- 
taken to describe to him our pilgrimage 
through life; and it has pleased God that 
ere this his own should more sweetly and 
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swiftly close. Were it not that I dread 
the grief for M. du Plessis, I should be 
greatly wearied if I also survive him.” 
She did not survive him, since she died on 
the night of Sunday, 14th of May, 1606 :— 
** Non, ce n’est point mourir; 
C’est courir a la vie,”’ 


her husband said; but then, in spite of 
this sure and certain hope, his grief broke 
out again : — 
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** Ame, pour te chanter il me faut des sirénes, 
Ame, pour te pleurer j’ay besoin de fon- 
taines.”’ 


As the years went on his prospects did not 
brighten, and at last he left Saumur. He 
bade farewell to the black impregnable 
castle that stands above the river — to the 
westering links of Loire as they disappear 
into the Forest of the Nyd d’Oyseau — to 
the temple where he had worshipped, and 
to the narrow streets above whose sombre 
courtyards the shadow of his historical 
griefs still seems to hang. He retired to 
his estates, and to the Castle of La Forét- 
sur-Sevre. There he fell a prey to the 
triple evils of solitude, sorrow, and _ ill- 
health; and he was harassed by petty 
squabbles among the pastors of his church. 
In his despair he determined to travel, 
concerned only that, wherever it might 
fall, some pious stranger should bury his 
body, and record that the exile had died 
as true to his convictions as to his king. 
This last was a needless care, for he never 
left France. Death came to him there to 
unriddle the mystery of such an unsuc- 
cessful life; and he sickened at home in 
November, 1623, of what is called “con- 
tinued fever.” Preachers and physicians 
crowded round his pillow. The latter 
were helpless, and the former were piti- 
less, harassing his departing spirit with 
small quarrels and doctrinal niceties. But 
at last one pastor, more humane than the 
others, told him that he was dying. “It 
is well,” he replied; “I am content.” He 
gave his blessing to his children, and to 
the church that was in Saumur, forgave 
his enemies, and made himself ready for 
the end; and then as the grey and cheer- 
less November dawn struggled up above 
the leafless forest trees, his spirit took its 
flight to the home of the saintly and the 
victorious. 

The Church for which he had laboured 
and suffered was just entered on the en- 
joyment of her hundred years of peace, to 
be awakened from her repose by the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, and then to 
be cast out of France as a thing heretical, 
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unnational, disloyal, and accurst. It was 
a mistake at which humanity shuddered at 
the time, and which history has had ever 
since to deplore. By an act of tardy jus- 
tice, the legislation of the 18th Germinal 
(in the tenth year of the Republic) secured 
to French Protestants equal civil rights 
with the rest of their countrymen, and 
they have ever since been allowed a fair 
share in the State. What has been the 
result of a measure which kings so long 
thought to be either dangerous or impos- 
sible? The late war furnishes an answer 
to the question. Foremost in all works 
of mercy the Protestants and their pas- 
tors have taken their part, or more than 
their part, in the care of the wounded and 
the dying, and Protestants of Alsace, fore- 
ing their way through lines of watchful 
Germans and by the defiles of the Vosges, 
joined the levies of the east of France in 
sufficient numbers to justify M. Erck- 
mann’s boast, that be and his coreligionists 
are French in spirit andin love. Further- 
more, we hope that itis not to trespass 
too much on private feelings if we venture 
to recall one fact connected with this new 
edition of the Memoirs of Madame de Mor- 
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nay. Since it saw the light in 1869, the 
accomplished lady who prepared it has 
herself had to send to the ramparts of 
Paris all the males of heg house, with the 
single exception of her father, that vet- 
eran statesman of eighty-three, who still 
serves France with his energies, while he 
represents her in all that the country has 
of best. To lay down Madame de Witt’s 
volume at this moment is but to turn, we 
confess, from one sad page of past French 
history to another only too vividly pres- 
ent. But ifin the sixteenth century fran- 
tic passions could be calmed, guilty ex- 
cesses repressed, and internal wounds 
healed, as we know them to have been by 
the prudent, powerful, and economical 
government of Henri IV., surely in the 
nineteenth century we need not altogether 
despair. Yet may France venture to bor- 
row a motto from one of her old Hugue- 
not houses, and live to prove what the De 
la Tremouilles once carved upon the walls 
of Vitré, “ Resurgam !” — although in her 
long and varied history she has not expe- 
rienced a crisis of disaster and revolution 
more terrible than that of the present 
hour. 





Tae German papers publish the text of an 
additional Convention concluded at Ferriéres on 
the 11th ult. between M. Jules Favre and 
Counts Stosch and Engelhardt, which will give 
some idea of the enormous charges France will 
have to bear during the prolonged occupation 
of French territory by the German troops in 
consequence of the conflict between the Ver- 
sailles Government and the Communists, Ac- 
cording to this Convention the German military 
administration undertakes to provide rations 
for the German armies in France until the 31st 
of December, 1871, and France will have to pay 
for these rations at the rate of 1 f. 75 c. per 
ration of provisions, and of 2 f. 50 c. (to be 
reduced to 2 f. 25c. after the Ist of October) 
for each forage ration. The provision ration is 
to consist of three-quarters of a pound (French) 
of fresh or salt meat, 3 3-4 6z. of rice or grit, 
7 1-2 oz. of peas or meal or 3 lb. of pearl-bar- 
ley, 3-4 oz. of salt, 3-4 oz. of coffee, 1-48th of 
a litre of brandy or 1-2 litre of wine, and 5 
cigars. 500,000 provision rations and 150,000 
forage rations are to be paid for daily from the 
8rd of March until the conclusion of and 
the payment of the first half-milliard of the in- 
demnity, when the number of rations to be paid 


for will be diminished weekly by one fourth of 
the difference between 500,000 and 150,000 
provision rations and 150,000 and 50,000 for- 





age rations. Similar diminutions are to take 
place on the payment of each half-milliard of 
the indemnity, and the Convention is to be re- 
newed yearly until the German troops are en- 
tirely withdrawn. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tue Eucalypti, or Gum-trees of Australia, 
are well-known for their hard wood as well as 
for the oils and gums yielded by many of them. 
Some of the species have been introduced and 
successfully grown in different parts of Europe, 
and their products may become, ere long, recog- 
nized articles of import. At the present time 
large quantities of sticks of a species of 
Eucalyptus are imported into England from 
Algeria, and are made into walking sticks. 
During the Great Exhibition in Paris in 1867, 
the leaves of Eucalyptus globulus were made 
into cigars, and recommended as being very 
efficient in aiding digestion. We now learn 
from the Gardeners’ Chronicle that the leaves 
of a species of Eucalyptus have been recently 
used on the Continent in place of lint, the leaves 
being merely laid on the wounds, ‘* Their bal- 
samic nature not only cures, but, after a few 
hours, all unpleasant odour ceases.’? Nature. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
CHARLEY AT OXFORD. 


I HAVE no tfme in this selection and 
combination of the parts of my story 
which are more especially my history, to 
dwell upon that portion of it which refers 
to my own life at Oxford. I was so much 
of a student of books while there, and had 
so little to do with any of the men except 
Charley, that save as it bore upon my in- 
tellect, Oxford had little special share in 
what life has made of me, and may in the 
press of other matter be left out. Had I 
time, however, to set forth what I know 
of my own development more particularly, 
I could not pass over the influence of ex- 
ternal Oxford, the architecture and gen- 
eral surroundings of which I recognized as 
affecting me more than anything I had yet 
met, with the exception of the Swiss 
mountains, pine-woods, and rivers. It is, 
however, imperative to set forth the pecu- 
liar charaeter of my relation to and inter- 
course with Charley, in order that what 
follows may be properly. understood. 

For no other reason than that my uncle 
had been there before me, I went to 
Corpus Christi, while Charley was at 
Exeter. It was some days before we met, 
for I twice failed in my attempts to find 
him. At length, one afternoon, as I en- 
tered the quadrangle to make a third 
essay, there he was coming towards the 
gate with a companion. 

When he caught sight of me, he ad- 
vanced with a quick yet hesitating step — 
a step with a question init: he was not 
quite sure of me. He was now approach- 
ing six feet in height, and of graceful, 
though not exactly dignified carriage. 
His complexion remained as pale and his 
eyes as blue as before. The pallor flushed 
and the blue sparkled as he made a few 
final and long strides towards me. The 
grasp of the hand he gave me was power- 
ful, but broken into sudden almost quiver- 
ing relaxations and compressions. I could 
not help fancying also that he was using 
some little effort to keep his eyes steady 
upon mine. Altogether, I was not quite 
satisfied with our first meeting, and had a 
strong impression that if our friendship 
was to be resumed, it was about to begin 
a new course, not building itself exactly 
on the old foundations, but starting afresh. 
He looked almost on the way to become a 
man of the world. Perhaps, however, the 
companionship he was in had something to 
do with this, for he was so nervously re- 
sponsive, that he would unconsciously 
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take on for the moment any appearance 
characterizing those about him. 

His companion was a little taller, and 
stouter-built than he; with a bearing and 
gait of conscious importance, not so 
marked as to be at at once offensive. The 
upper part of his face was fine, the nose 
remarkably so, while the lower part was 
decidedly coarse, the chin too large, and 
| the mouth having little form, except in the 
| first movement of utterance, when an un- 
: pleasant curl took possession of the upper 
lip, which I afterwards interpreted as a 
doubt disguising itself in a sneer. There 
was also in his manner a degree of self- 
assertion which favoured the same conclu- 
sion. His hands were very large, a pair 
of merely blanched plebeian fists, with 
thumbs much rel back —and_alto- 
gether ungainly. He wore very tight 
gloves, and never shook hands when he 
could help it. His feet were scarcely so 
bad in form; still by no pretence could 
they be held to indicate breeding. His 
manner where he wished to conciliate, was 
pleasing; but to mie it was overbearing 
and unpleasant. He was the only son of 
Sir Giles Brotherton of Moldwarp Hall. . 
Charley and he did not belong to the 
same college, but unlike as they were, 
they had somehow taken to each other. I 
presume it was the decision of his manner 
that attracted the wavering nature of 
Charley, who with generally active im- 
pulses, was yet always in doubt when a 
moment requiring action arrived. 

Charley ‘Sorter spoken to me, turned 
and introduced me to hisfriend. Geoffrey 
Brotherton merely nodded. 

“ We were at school together in Switz- 
érland,” said Charley. 

“ Yes,” said Geofirey, in a half-interro- 
gatory, half-assenting tone. 

“Till I found your card in my box, 
I never heard of your coming,” said 
Charley. 

“It was not my fault,” I answered. “I 
did what I could to find out something 
about you, but all in vain.” 

“Paternal precaution, I believe,” he 
said, with something that approached a 
grimace. 

Now, although I had little special reason 
to love Mr. Osborne and knew him to be a 
tyrant, I knew also that my old Charley 
could not have thus coolly uttered a disre- 
spectful word of him; and I had therefore 
a painful though at the same time an unde- 
fined conviction that some degree of moral 
degeneracy must have taken place before 
‘he could express himself as now. To 
many, such a remark will appear absurd 


| 
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but I am confident that disrespect for the 
preceding generation, and especially for 
those in it nearest to ourselves, i is a sure 
sign of relaxing dignity, and, in any ex- 
tended manifestation, an equally sure 
symptom of national and political deca- 
dence. My reader knows, however, that 
there was much to be said in excuse of 
Charley. 

His friend sauntered away, and we went 
on talking. My heart longed to rest with 
his for a moment on the past. 

“J had a dreary time of it after you left, 
Charley,” I said. 

“ Not so dreary as I had, Wilfrid, I am 
certain. You had at least the mountains 
to comfort you. Anywhere is better than 
at home, with a meal of Bible oil and vin- 
egar twice a day for certain,-and a wine- 
glassful of it now and then in between. 
Damnation’s better than a spoony heaven. 
To be away from home is heaven enough 
for me.” 

“But your mother, Charley!” I ven- 
tured to say. 

“My mother is an angel. I could al- 
most be good for her sake. But I never 
could, I never can get nearher. My father 
reads every letter she writes before it 
comes to me —I know that by the style of 
it; and I’m equally certain he reads every 
letter of mine before it reaches her.” 

“Ts your sister at home?” 

“No. She’s at school at Clapham — be- 
ing sand-papered into a saint, I suppose.” 

lis mouth twitched and quivered. He 
was not pleased with himself for talking 
as he did 

aed father means it for the best,” I 
said. 

“T know that. He means his best. IfI 
thought it was the best, I should cut my 
throat and have done with it.” 

“But, Charley, couldn’t we do some- 
thing to find out, after all? ” 

“ Find out what, Wilfrid ? ” 

“The best thing, you know ; — what we 
are here for.” 

“‘T’m sick of it all, Wilfrid. I’ve tried 
till I’m sick of it. If you should find out 
anything, you can let me know. I am 
busy trying not to think. I find that quite 
enough. If I were to think, I should go 
mad.” 

“ Oh Charley! I can’t bear to hear you 
talk like that,” I exclaimed; but there 
was a glitter in his eye which I did not 
like, and which made me anxious to change 
the subject—‘“Don’t you like being 
here?” I asked, in sore want of something 
to say. 

“ Yes, well enough,” he replied. 





“But 
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I don't see what’s to come of it, for I can’t 
work. Even if my father were a million- 
aire, I couldn’t go on living on him. The 
sooner that is over, the better! ”’ 

He was looking down, and gnawing at 
that tremulous upper lip. I felt miserable. 

“I wish we were at the same college, 
Charley!” I said. 

“It’s better as it is,” he rejoined. “I 
should do you no good. You go in for 
reading, I suppose ?” 

“Well, Ido. I mean my uncle to have 
the worth of his money.’ 

Charley looked no less miserable than I 
felt. I saw that his conscience was speak- 
ing, and I knew he was the last in the 
world to succeed in excusing himself. But 
I understood him better than he under- 
stood himself, and believed that his idle- 
ness arose from the old unrest, the weari- 
ness of that never satisfied questioning 
which the least attempt at thonght was 
sure to awaken. Once invaded by a ques- 
tion, Charley must answer it, or fail and 
fall into a stupor. Not an ode of Horace 
could he read without finding himself 
plunged in metaphysics. Enamoured of 
repose above all things, he was from every 
side stung to inquiry which seldom indeed 
afforded what seemed solution. Hence, in 
part at least, it came that he had begun to 
study not merely how to avoid awaking 
the Sphinx, but by what opiates to keep 
her stretched supine with her lovely wo- 
man-face betwixt her fierce lion-paws. 
This also, no doubt, had a share in his 
becoming the associate of Geoffrey Broth- 
erton, from whose company, if he had been 
at peace with himself, he would have re- 
coiled upon the slightest acquaintance. I 
am at some loss to imagine what could 
have made Geoffrey take “such a liking to 
Charley; but I presume it was the confid- 
ing air characterizing all Charley’s behav- 
iour that chiefly pleased him. He seemed 
to look upon him with something of the 
tenderness a coarse man may show for a 
delicate Italian greyhound, fitter to be pet- 
ted by a lady. 

That same evening Charley came to my 
rooms. His manner was constrained, and 
yet suggested a whole tide of pent-up 
friendship which, but for some undeclared 
barrier, would have broken out and over- 
flowed our intercourse. After this one 
evening, however, it was some time before 
I saw him again. WhenIcalled upon him 
next, he was not at home, nor did he come 
tosee me. Again I sought him, but with 
like failure. After a third attempt I de- 
sisted, not a little hurt, I confess, but not 
in the least inclined to quarrel with him. 
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I gave myself the more diligently to my 
work. 

And now Oxford began to do me harm. 
I saw so much idleness, and so much 
wrong of all kinds about me, that I began 
to consider myself a fine exception. Be- 
cause I did my poor duty — no better than 
any honest lad must do it — I became con- 
ceited; and the manner in which Charley’s 
new friend treated me, not only increased 
the fault, but aided in the paene Rac of 
certain other stems from the same root of 
self-partiality. He never saluted me with 
other than what I regarded as a supercil- 
ious nod of the head. When I met him in 
company with Charley and the latter 
stopped to speak to me, he would walk on 
without the least change of step. The in- 
dignation which this conduct aroused 
drove me to think as I had never thought 
before concerning my social position. I 
found it impossible to define. As I pon- 
dered, however, a certainty dawned upon 
me rather than was arrived at by me, that 
there was some secret connected with my 
descent, upon which bore the history of 
the watch I carried, and of the sword I 
had lost. On the mere possibility of some- 
thing, utterly forgetful that, if the secret 
existed at all, it might be of a very differ- 
ent nature from my hopes, I began to build 
castles innumerable. Perceiving of course 
that one of a decayed yeoman family 
could stand no social comparison with the 
heir to a rich baronetcy, I fell back upon 
absurd imaginings; and what with the 
self-satisfaction of doing my duty, what 
with the vanity of my baby manhood, and 
what with the mystery I chose to believe 
in and interpret according to my desires, I 
was fast sliding into a moral condition 
contemptible indeed. 

But still my heart was true to Charley. 
When, after late hours of hard reading, I 
retired at last to my bed, and allowed 3 4 
thoughts to wander where they would, 
seldom was there a night on which they 
did not turn as of themselves towards the 
memory of our past happiness. I vowed, 
although Charley had forsaken me, to keep 
his chamber in my heart ever empty, and 
closed against the entrance of another. 
If ever he pleased to return, he should 
find he had been waited for. I believe 
there was much of self-pity, and of self- 
approval as well, mingling with my regard 
for him ; but the constancy was there not- 
withstanding, and I regard the love I thus 
cherished for Charley as the chief saving 
element in my condition at the timé. 

One night—I cannot now recall with 
certainty the time or season — I only know 
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it was night, and I was reading alone in 
my room — a knock came to the door, and 
Charley entered. I sprang from my seat 
and bounded to meet him. 

“ At last, Charley!” I exclaimed. 

But he almost pushed me aside, left me 
to shut the door he had opened, sat down 
in a chair by the fire, and began gnawing 
the head of his cane. I resumed my. seat, 
moved the lamp so that I could see him, 
and waited for him to speak. Then first I 
saw that his face was unnaturally pale and 
worn, almost even haggard. His eyes 
were weary, and his whole manner as of 
one haunted by an evil presence of which 
he is ever aware. 

“You are an enviable fellow, Wilfrid,” 
he said at length, with something between 
a groan and a laugh. 

“ Why do you say that, Charley?” I re- 
turned. “Why am I enviable?” 

“Because. you can work. I hate the 
very sight of a book. Iam afraid I shall 
be plucked. I see nothing else for it. 
And what will the old man say? I have 
grace enough left to be sorry forhim. But 
he will take it out in sour looks and si- 
lences.” : 

“ There’s time enough yet. I wish you 
were not so far ahead of me: we might 
have worked together.” 

“T can’t work, I tell you. Ihate it. It 
will console my father, I hope, to find his 
prophecies concerning me come true. I’ve 
heard him abuse me to my mother.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk so of your 
father, Charley. It’s not like you. I can’t 
bear to hear it.” 

“ Tt’s not like what I used to be, Wilfrid. 
But there’s none of that left. What do 
you take me for? Honestly now?” 

He hung his head low, his eyes fixed on 
the hearth-rug, not on the fire, and kept 
gnawing at the head of his cane. 

“T don’t like some of your companions,” 
Isaid. “Tobe sure I don’t know much 
of them!” 

“The less you know, the better! If 
there be a devil, that fellow Brotherton 
will hand me over to him — bodily, before 
long.” 

“Why don’t you give him up?” I said. 

“Tt’s no use trying. He’s got such a 
hold of me. Never let a man you don’t 
know to the marrow pay even a toll-gate 
for you, Wilfrid.” 

“T am in no danger, Charley. Such 
people don’t take to me,” I said, self- 
righteously. “ But it can’t be too late to 
break with him. I know my uncle would 
Icould manage a five-pound note now, 
I think.” 
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“ My dear boy, if I had borrowed . 
But I have let him pay for me again and 
again, and I don’t know how to rid the 
obligation. But it don’t signify. It’s too 
late anyhow.” 

“ What have you done, Charley? Noth- 
ing very wrong, I trust.” 

he lost look deepened. 

“Tt’s all over, Wilfrid,” he said. “ But 
it don’t matter. I can take to the river 
when I please.” 

“But then, you know, you might hap- 
= to go right through the river, Char- 
e fgg 
on know what you mean,” he said, with 
a defiant sound like nothing I had ever 
heard. 

“Charley!” I cried, “I can’t bear to 
hear you. You can’t have changed so 
much already as not to trust me. I will 
do all I can to help you. What have you 
done?” ° 

“ Oh, nothing!” he rejoined, and tried 
to laugh: it was a dreadful failure. “ But 
I can’t bear to think of that mother of 
mine! I wish I could tell you all; but I 
can’t. How Brotherton would laugh at 
me now! I can’t be made quite like other 
people, Charley! You would never have 

een such a fool.” 

“You are more delicately made than 
most people, Charley —‘ touched to finer 
issues,’ as Shakspere says.” 

“ Who told you that?” 

“T think a great deal about you. 
is all you have left me.” 

“T’ve been a brute, Wilfrid. But you'll 
forgive me, I know.” 

“With all my heart, if you'll only put it 
in my power to serve you. Come, trust 
me, Charley, and tell me all about it. I 
shall not betray you.” 

“I’m not afraid of that,” he answered, 
and sunk into silence once more. 

I look to myself presumptuous and prig- 
gish in the memory. But I did mean 
truly by him. I began to question him, 
and by slow degrees, in broken hints, 
and in jets of reply, drew from him the 
facts. When at length he saw that I 
understood, he burst into tears, hid his 
face in his hands, and rocked himself to 
and fro. 

“ Charley! Charley! don’t give in like 
that,” Icried. “Beas sorry as you like; 
but don’t go on as if there was no help. 
Who has not failed and been forgiven ! — 
one way if not in another.” 

“Who is there to forgive me? My 
father would not. And if he would, what 
difference would it make? I have done it 
all the same.” 
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“But God, Charley ——” I suggested, 
hesitating. 

“What ofhim? Ifhe should choose to 
pass a thing by and say nothing about it, 
that doesn’t undo it. It’s all nonsense. 
God himself can’t make it that I didn’t do 
what I did do.” 

But with what truthful yet reticent 
words can I convey the facts of Charley’s 
case? I am perfectly aware it would be 
to expose both myself and him to the 
laughter of men of low development who 
behave asif no more self-possession were 
demanded of a man than of one of the 
lower animals. Such might perhaps feel 
a certain involuntary movement of pitiful- 
ness at the fate of a woman first awaking 
to the consciousness that she can no more 
hold up her head amongst her kind: but 
that a youth should experience a similar 
sense of degradation and loss, they would 
regard as a degree of silliness and effemi- 
nacy below contempt if not beyond belief. 
But there is a sense of personal purity be- 
longing to the man as well as to the wo- 
man; and although I dare not say that in 
the most refined of masculine natures it 
asserts itself with the awful majesty with 
which it makes its presence known in the 
heart of a woman, the man in whom it 
speaks with most authority is to be found 
amongst the worthiest; and to a youth 
like Charley the result of actual offence 
against it might be utter ruin. In his 
case, however, it was not merely a con- 
sciousness of personal defilement which 
followed; for, whether his companions had 
so schemed it or not, he supposed himself 
more than ordinarily guilty. 

“T suppose I must marry the girl,” said 
poor Charley, with a groan. 

Happily I saw at once that there might 
be two sides to the question, and that it 
was desirable to know more ere I ven- 
tured a definite reply. 

I had grown up, thanks to many things, 
with a most real although vague adoration 
of women; but I was not so ignorant as 
to be unable to fancy it possible that 
Charley had been the victim. Therefore, 
after having managed to comfort him a 
little, and taken him home to his rooms, I 
set about endeavouring to get further in- 
formation. 

I will not linger over the affair — as un- 
pleasant to myself as it can be to any of 
my readers. It had to be mentioned, how- 
ever, not merely as explaining how I got 
hold of Charley again, but as affording a 
clue to his character and so to his history. 
Not even yet can I think without a gush of 
anger and shame of my visit to Brother- 
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ton. With what stammering confusion Ij} we read “Comus” together. How his 
succeeded at last in making him under-| face would glow at the impassioned praises 
stand the nature of the information I! of virtue! and how the glow would die 
wanted, I will not attempt to describe — | intoa gray sadness at the recollection of the 
nor only the roar of laughter which at! near past! I could read his face like a 
length burst bellowing —not from him-| book. 

self only, but from three or four com-| At length the time arrived when we 
panions as well, to whom he turned and’ had to part, he to study for the bar, I to 
communicated the joke. The fire of jests' remain at Oxford another year, still louk- 
and proposals, and interpretations of mo-| ing forward to a literary life. : 

tive which I had then to endure, seems yet | ‘When I commenced writing my story, 
to scorch my very brain at the mere|I fancied myself so far removed from it, 





recollection. From their manner and 
speech, I was almost convinced that they 
had laid a trap for Charley, whom they 
regarded as a simpleton, to enjoy his con- 
sequent confusion. With what I managed 
to find out elsewhere, I was at length 
satisfied, and happily succeed in convine- 
ing Charley, that he had been the butt 
of his companions, and that he was far the 
more injured person in any possible aspect 
of the affair. 

I shall never forget the look or the 
sigh of relief which proved that at last 
his mind had opened to the facts of the 
case. 

“ Wilfred,” he said, “you have saved 
me. We shall never be parted more. See 
if Iam ever false to you again!” 

And yet it never was a3 it had been. 
I am sure of that now. 

Henceforth, however, he entirely avoided 
his former companions. Our old friend- 
ship was renewed. Our old talks arose 
again. And now that he was not alone 
in them, the perplexities under which he 
had broken down when left to encounter 
them by himself were not so overwhelmn- 
ing as to render him helpless. We read 
a good deal together, and Charley helped 
me much in the finer affairs of the clas- 
sics, for his perceptions were as delicate 
as his feelings. He would brood over a 
Horatian phrase as Keats would brood 
over a sweet pea or a violet; the very tone 
in which he would repeat it would waft 
me from it an aroma unperceived before. 
When it was his turn to come to my 
rooms, I would watch for his arrival al- 
most as a lover for his mistress. 

For two years more our friendship 
grew; in which time Charley had re- 
covered habits of diligence. I presume 
he said nothing at home of the renewal 
of his intimacy with me: I shrunk from 
questioning him. As if he had been an 
angel who had hurt his wing and was 
compelled to sojourn with me for a time, 
I feared to bring the least shadow over 
his face, and indeed fell into a restless 
observance of his moods. I remember 





‘that I could regard it as the story of 


another, capable of being viewed on all 
sides, and conjectured and_ speculated 
upon. And so I found it so long the re- 
gions of childhood and youth detained 
me. But as I approach the middle scenes, 
I begin to fear the revival of the old tor- 
ture; that from the dispassionate review- 
er, I may become once again the suffering 
actor. Long ago I read a strange story 
of a man condemned at periods unforeseen 
to act again and yet again in absolute 
verisimilitude each of the scenes of his 
former life: I have a feeling as if I too 
might glide from the present into the past 
without a sign to warn me of the coming 
transition. 

One word more ere I pass to the mid- 
dle events, those for the sake of which 
the beginning is and the end shall be re- 
corded. It is this—that Iam under end- 
less obligation to Charley for opening my 
eyes at this time to my overweening esti- 
mate of myself. Not that he spoke— 
Charley could never have reproved evem 
a child. But I could -tell almost any sud- 
den feeling that passed through him. His 
face betrayed it. What he felt about me 
I saw at once. From the signs of his 
mind, I often recognized the character of 
what was in my own; and thus seeing 
myself through him, I gathered reason to 
be ashamed; while the refinement of his 
criticism, the quickness of his perception, 
and the novelty and force of his remarks, 
convinced me that I could not for a mo- 
ment compare with him in mental gifts. 
The upper hand of influence I had over 
him I attribute to the greater freedom 
of my training, and the enlarged ideas 
which had led my uncle to avoid enthral- 
ling me to his notions. He believed the 
truth could afford to wait until I was ea- 
pable of seeing it for myself; and that 
the best embodiments of truth are but 
bonds and fetters to him who cannot ac- 
cept them as such. When I could not 
agree with him, he would say with one 
of his fine smiles, “We'll drop it, then, 
Willie. Idon’t believe you have caught 
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my meaning. If I am right, you will see 
it some day, and there’s no hurry.” How 
could it be but Charley and I should be 
different, seeing we had fared so differ- 
ently! But alas! my knowledge of his 
character is chiefly the result of after- 
thought. 

I do not mean this manuscript to be 
read until after my death; and even then, 
although partly from habit, partly that I 
dare not trust myself to any other form 
of utterance, I write as if for publication 
—even then, I say, only by one. I am 
about to write what I should not die in 
~y if I thought she would never know; 

ut which I dare not seek to tell her 
now for the risk of being misunderstood. 
I thank God for that blessed invention, 
Death, ‘which of itself must set many 
things right; and gives a man a chance 
of justifying himself where he would not 
have been heard while alive. But lest my 
manuscript should fall into other hands, I 
have taken care that not a single name in 
it should contain even a side look or 
hint atthe true one. She will be able to 
understand the real person by almost ev- 
ery one of them. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
MY WHITE MARE. 


I passeED my final examinations with 
credit, if not with honour. It was rot yet 
clearly determined what I should do next. 
My goal was London, but I was unwilling 
to go thither empty-handed. I had been 
thinking as well as reading a good deal; a 
late experience had stimulated my imag- 
ination; and at spare moments I had been 
writing a tale. It had grown to a con- 
siderable mass of manuscript, and I was 
anxious, before going, to finish it. Hence, 
therefore, I returned home with the inten- 
tion of remaining there quietly for a few 
months before setting out to seek my 
fortune. 

Whether my uncle in his heart quite fa- 
voured the plan, I have my doubts, but it 
would have been quite inconsistent with 
his usual grand treatment of me to oppose 
anything not wrong on which I had set my 
heart. Finding now that I took less exer- 
cise than he thought desirable, and kept 
myself too much to my room, he gave me 
a fresh proof of his unvarying kindness. 
He bought me a small gray mare of 
strength and speed. Her lineage was un- 


known; but her small head, broad fine 
chest, and clean limbs, indicated Arab 
blood at no great remove. Upon her I 
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used to gallop over the fields, or saunter 
along the lanes, dreaming and inventing. 

And now certain feelings, too deeply 
rooted in my nature for my memory to 
recognize their beginnings, began to as- 
sume colour and condensed form, as if 
about to burst into some kind of blossom. 
Thanks to my education and love of study, 
also to a self-respect undefined yet re- 
straining, nothing had occurred to wrong 
them. In my heart of hearts I worshipped 
the idea of womanhood. I thank Heaven, 
if ever I do thank for anything, that I 
still worship thus. Alas! how many have 
put on the acolyte’s robe in the same tem- 
ple, who have ere long cast dirt upon the 
statue of their divinity, then dragged her 
as defiled from her lofty pedestal, and left 
her lying dishonoured at its foot! Instead 
of feeding with holy oil the lamp of the 
higher instinct, which would glorify and 
purify the lower, they feed the fire of the 
lower with vile fuel, which sends up its 
stinging smoke to becloud and blot the 
higher. 

One lovely spring morning, the buds 
half out, and the wind blowing fresh and 
strong, the white clouds scudding across 
a blue gulf of sky, and the tall trees far 
away swinging as of old, when they churned 
the wind for my childish fancy, I looked u 
from my book and saw it all. The glad- 
ness of nature entered into me, and my 
heart swelled so in my bosom that I 
turned with distaste from all further la- 
bour. I pushed my papers from me, and 
went to the window. e short grass all 
about was leaning away from the wind, 
shivering and showing its enamel. Still, 
as in childhood, the wind had a special 
power over me. In another moment I was 
out of the house and hastening to the farm 
for my mare. She neighed at the sound 
of my step. I saddled and bridled her, 
sprung on her back, and galloped across 
the grass in the direction of the trees. 

In a few moments, I was within the 
lodge gates, walking my mare along the 
gravelled drive, and with the reins on the 
white curved neck before me, looking up 
at those lofty pines, whose lonely heads 
were swinging in the air like floating but 
fettered islands. My head had begun to 
feel dizzy with the ever-iterated, slow, 
half-circular sweep, when just opposite the 
lawn stretching from a low wire fence up to 
the door of the steward’s house, my mare 
shied, darted to the other side of the road, 
and flew across the grass. Caught thus 
lounging on my saddle, I was almost un- 





seated. As soon asI had pulled her up, I 
turned to see what had startled her, for the 
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impression of a white flash remained upon 
my mental sensorium. There, leaning on 
the gate, looking much diverted, stood the 
loveliest creature, in a morning dress of 
white, which the wind was blowing about 
her like acloud. She had no hat on, and her 
hair, as if eager to join in the merriment 
of the day, was flying like the ribbons of 
a tattered sail. A humanized Dryad!— 
one that had been caught young, but in 
whom the forest-sap still asserted itself in 
wild affinities with the wind and the sway- 
ing branches, and the white clouds career- 
ing across! Could it be Clara? How 
em it be any other than Clara? I rode 


I was a little short-sighted, and had to 
get pretty near before I could be certain; 
but she knew me, and waited my ap- 
proach. When I came near enough to see 
them, I could not mistake those violet eyes. 

I was now in my twentieth year, and 
had never been in love. Whether I now 
fell in love or not, I leave to my reader. 

Clara was even more beautiful than her 
girlish loveliness had promised. “An 
exceeding fair forehead,” to quote Sir 
Philip Sydney ; eyes of which I have said 
enough; a nose more delicate than sym- 
metrical; a mouth rather thin-lipped, but 
well curved; a chin rather small I confess ; 
—but did any one ever from the most 
elaborated description acquire even an 
approximate idea of the face intended? 
Her person was lithe and graceful; she 
had good hands and feet; and the fairness 
of her skin gave her brown hair a duskier 
look than belonged to itself. 

Before I was yet near enough to be cer- 
tain of her, I lifted my hat, and she re- 
turned the salutation with an almost fa- 
miliar nod and smile. 

“T am very sorry,” she said, speaking 
first — in her old half-mocking way, “ that 
I so nearly cost you your seat.” 

“Tt was my own carelessness,” I re- 
turned. “Surely Iam right in taking you 
for the lady who allowed me, in old times, 
to call her Clara. How I could ever had 
the presumption I cannot imagine.” 

“Of course that is a familiarity not to 
be thought of between full-grown people 
like us, Mr. Cumbermede,” she rejoined, 
and her smile became a laugh. 

“Ah, you do recognize me then?” I 
said, thinking her cool, but forgetting 
the thought the next moment. 

“I guess at you. If you had been 
gonad as on one occasion, I should not 
have got so far as that.” 

Pleased at this merry reference to our 
meeting on the Wengern Alp, I was yet 
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embarrassed to find that nothing suggest- 
ed itself to be said. But while I was 
quieting my mare, which happily afforded 
me some pretext at the moment, another 
voice fell on my ear—hoarse but breezy 
and pleasant. 

“So, Clara, you are no sooner back to 
old quarters than you give a rendezvous 
at the garden-gate — eh, girl?” 

“ Rather an ill-chosen spot for the pur- 
pose, papa,” she returned laughing, “ es- 
pecially ‘as the gentleman has too much to 
do with his horse to get off and talk to me.” 

“ Ah! our old friend Mr. Cumbermede, I 
declare !— Only rather more of him!” he 
added, laughing, ashe opened the little gate 
in the wire fence, and coming up to me 
shook hands heartily. “ Delighted to see 
you, Mr. Cumbermede. Have you left 
Oxford for good ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered — “some time ago.” 

“And may I ask what you're turning 
your attention to now ?” 

“ Well, I hardly like to confess it, but I 
mean to have a try at — something in the 
literary way.” 

“Plucky enough! The paths of litera- 
ture are not certainly the paths of pleasant- 
ness or of peace even —so far as ever I 
heard. Somebody said you were going in 
for the law.” 

“T thought there were too many law- 
yers already. One so often hears of bar- 
risters with nothing to do, and glad to 
take to the pen, that I thought it might be 
better to begin with what I should most 
probably come to at last.” 

«“ Ah! but, Mr. Cumbermede, there are 
other departments of the law which bring 
quicker returns than the bar. If you 
would put yourself in my hands now, you 
should be earning your bread at least 
within a couple of years or so.” 

“ You are very kind,” I returned hearti- 
ly, for he spoke as if he meant what he 
said ; “but you see I have a leaning to the 
one and not to the other. I should like 
to have a try first, at all events.” 

“ Well, perhaps it’s better to begin by 
following your bent. You may find the 
road take a turn, though.” 

“Perhaps. I will go on till it does 
though.” 

While we talked, Clara had followed her 
father, and was now patting my mare’s 
neck with a nice, plump, fair-fingered 
hand. The creature stood with her arched 
neck and small head turned lovingly 
towards her. 

“ What a nice white thing you have got 
to ride!” she said. “I hope it is your 
own.” 
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“ Why do you hope that? ” I asked. 

“Because it’s best to ride your own 
horse, isn’t it? ” she answered, looking up 
naively. 

“Would you like to ride her? I believe 
she has carried a lady, though not since 
she came into my possession.” 

Instead of answering me, she looked 
round at her father, who stood by smiling 
benignantly. Her look said — . 

“If papa would let me.” 

He did not reply, but seemed waiting. 
I resumed. 

“ Are you agood horsewoman, Miss 
Clara?” I said, with a feel after the 
recovery of old privileges. 

“T must not sing my own praises, Mr. 
—— Wilfrid,” she rejoined, “but I have 
ridden in Rotten Row, and I believe with- 
out any signal disgrace.” 

“Have you got a side-saddle ?” I asked, 
dismounting. : 

Mr. Coningham spoke now. 

“Don’t you think Mr. Cumbermede’s 
horse a little too frisky for you, Clara? 
I know so little about you, I can’t tell 
what you're fit for. She used to ride 
pretty well as a girl,” he added, turning 
to me. 

“T’ve not forgotten that,” I said. “I 
shall walk by her side, you know.” 

“Shall you?” she said, with a sly look. 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “your grand- 
father would let me have his horse, and 
then we might have a run across the park.” 

“The best way,” said Mr. Coningham, 
“will be to let the gardener take your 
horse, while you come in and have some 
luncheon. We'll see about the mount 
after that. My horse has to carry me 
back in the evening, else Ishould be happy 
to join you. She’s a fine creature, that of 
yours.” 

“ She’s the handiest creature !” I said — 
“a little skittish, but very affectionate, 
and has a fine mouth. Perhaps she ought 
to have a curb-bit for you, though, Miss 
Clara.” 

“We'll manage with the snaffle,” she 
answered, with, I thought, another sly 
glance at me, out of eyes sparkling with 
suppressed merriment and expectation! 
Her father had gone to find the gardener, 
and as we stood waiting for him, she still 
stroked the mare’s neck. 

“Are you not afraid of taking cold,” I 
said, “ without your bonnet?” 

“JT never had a cold in my life,” she re- 
turned. 

“That is saying much. You would have 
me believe you are not made of the same 
clay as other people.” 
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“Believe anything you like,” she an- 
swered carelessly. 

“ Then I do believe it,” I rejoined. 

She looked me in the face, took her hand 
from the mare’s neck, stepped back half-a- 
foot, and looked round, saying — 

“T wonder where that man can have got 
to. Oh, here he comes, and papa with 
him!” 

We went across the trim little lawn, 
which lay waiting for the warmer weather 
to burst into a profusion of roses, and 
through a trellised porch entered a shad- 
owy little hall, with heads of stags and 
foxes, an old-fashioned glass-doored book- 
case, and hunting and riding-whips, whence 
we passed into a low-pitched drawing- 
room, redolent of dried rose-leaves and 
fresh hyacinths. A little pug-dog, which 
seemed to have failed in swallowing some 
big dog’s tongue, jumped up barking from 
the sheepskin mat, where he lay before the 
fire. 

“Stupid pug!” said Clara. “ You never 
know friends from foes! I wonder where 
my aunt is.” 

She left the room. Her father had not 
followed us. I sat down on the sofa, and 
began turning over a pretty book bound 
in red silk, one of the first of the annual 
tribe, which lay on the table. I was deep 
in one of its eastern stories when, hearing 
a slight movement, I looked up, and there 
sat Clara in a low chair by the window, 
working at a delicate bit of lace with a 
needle. She looked somehow as if she 
had been there an hour at least. I laid 
down the book with some exclamation. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Cumber- 
mede ? ” she asked with the slightest pos- 
sible glance up from the fine meshes of 
her work. 

“Thad not the slightest idea you were 
in the room.” 

“Of course not. How could a literary 
man with a Forget-me-not in his hand, be 
expected to know that a girl had come 
into the room?” 

“Have you been at school all this 
time?” I asked, for the sake of avoiding a 
silence. 

“ All what time?” 

“ Say, since we parted in Switzerland.” 

“Not quite. I have been staying with 
an aunt for nearly a year. Have you been 
at college all this time ?” 

“ At school and college. When did you 
come home ?” 

“ This is not my home, but I came here 
yesterday.” 

“Don’t you find the country dull after 
Loadon ?” 
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“T haven’t had time yet.” 

“Did they give you riding lessons at 
school ? ”’ 

“No. But my aunt took care of my 
morals in that respect. A girl might as 
well not be able to dance as ride now-a- 
days.” 

“ Who rode with you in the park? Not 
the riding-master ? ” 

With a slight flush on her face she re- 
torted, 

“How many more questions are you 
going to ask me? I should like to know 
that I may make up my mind how many 
of them to answer. 

“ Suppose we say six.” 

“Very well,” she replied. “Now I shall 
answer your last question and count that 
the first. About nine o’clock, one 
day ” 

“ Morning or evening ?” I asked. 

“Morning of course —I walked out of 
—— the house ‘ 

“ Your aunt’s house ? ” 

“Yes, of course, my aunt’s house. Do 
let me go on with my story. It was get- 
ting a little dark, 3 

“Getting dark at nine in the morn- 
ing ? ” 

“Tn the evening, I said.” 

“TI beg your pardon, I thought you said 
the morning.” 

“No, no, the evening ;— and of course 
I was a little frightened, for I was not 
accustomed —— ” 

“ But you were never out alone at that 
hour, — in London ?” 

“Yes, I was quite alone. I had prom- 
ised to meet —a friend at the corner of 
—— You know that part, do you?” 

“T beg your pardon. What part.” 

“ Oh —— Mayfair. You know Mayfair, 
don’t you?” 

“You were going to meet a gentleman 
at the corner of Mayfair—were you?” 
I said, getting quite bewildered. 

She jumped up, clapping her hands as 
gracefully as merrily, and crying — 

“T wasn’t going to meet any gentleman. 
There! Your six questions are answered. 
I won’t answer a single other you choose 
to ask, except I please, which is not in the 
least likely.” 

She made me a low half-merry half- 
mocking courtesy and left the room. 

The same moment, her father came in, 
following old Mr. Coningham, who gave 
me a kindly welcome, and said his horse 
was at my service, but he hoped I would 
lunch with him first. I gratefully con- 
sented, and soon luncheon was announced. 
Miss Coningham, Clara’s aunt, was in the 
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dining-room before us. A dry, antiquated 
woman, she greeted me with unexpected 
frankness. Lunch was half over before 
Clara entered — in a perfectly fitting habit, 
her hat on and her skirt thrown over her 
arm. 
“ Soho, Clara!” cried her father; “you 
want to take us by surprise — coming out 
all at once a town-bred lady, eh ?” 

“ Why, where ever did you get that rid- 
ing-habit, Clara?” said her aunt. 

“In my box, aunt,” said Clara. 

“My word, child, but your father has 
kept you in pocket-money!” returned 
Miss Coningham. 

“T’ve got a town-aunt as well as a coun- 
try one,” rejoined Clara, with an expres- 
sion I could not quite understand, but out 
of which her laugh took only half the 
sting. 

Miss Coningham reddened a little. I 
judged afterwards that Clara had been 
diplomatically allowing her just to feel 
what sharp claws she had for use if re- 
quired. 

But the effect of the change from loose 
white muslin to tight dark cloth was mar- 
vellous, and I was bewitched by it. So 
slight yet so round, so trim yet so pliant 
—she was grace itself. It seemed as if 
the former object of my admiration had 
vanished, and I had found another with 
such surpassing charms that the loss could 
not be regretted. I may just mention 
that the change appeared also to bring out 
a certain look of determination which I 
now recalled as having belonged to her 
when a child. 

“Clara!” said her father in a very 
marked tone; whereupon it was Clara’s 
turn to blush and be silent. 

I started some new subject, in the airiest 
manner I could command. Clara recov- 
ered her composure and I flattered myself 
she looked a little grateful when our eyes 
met. But I caught her father’s eyes 
twinkling now and then as if from some 
secret source of merriment, and could not 
help fancying he was more amused than 
displeased with his daughter. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A RIDING LESSON. 


By the time luncheon was over, the 
horses had been standing some minutes at 
the lawn-gate,my mare with a side-saddle. 
We hastened to mount, Clara’s eyes full 
of expectant frolic. I managed, as I 
thought, to get before her father, and had 
the pleasure of lifting her to the saddle. 
She was up ere I could feel her weight on 
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my arm. When I gathered her again with 
my eyes, she was seated as calmly as if at 
her lace-needlework, only her eyes were 
sparkling. With the slightest help, she 
had her foot in the stirrup, and with a 
single movement had her skirt comforta- 
ble. I left her, to mount the horse they 
had brought me, and when I looked from 
his back, the white mare was already 
flashing across the boles of the trees and 
Clara’s dark skirt flying out behind like 
the drapery of a descending goddess in an 
allegorical picture. With a pang of terror 
I fancied the mare had run away with 
her, and sat for a moment afraid to follow, 
lest the sound of my horse’s feet on the 
turf should make her gallop the faster. 
But the next moment she turned in her 
saddle, and I saw a face alive with pleasure 
and confidence. As she recovered her seat 
she waved her hand to me, and I put my 
horse to his speed. I have not gone far 
however before I perceived a fresh cause 
of anxiety. She was making straight for 
a wire fence. I had heard that horses 
could not see such a fence, and if Clara 
did not see it, or should be careless, the re- 
sult would be frightful. I shouted after 
her, but she took no heed. Fortunately 
however, there was right in front of them 
a gate, which I had not at first observed, 
into the bars of which had been wattled 
some brushwood. “The mare will see 
that,” I said to myself. But the words 
were hardly through my mind, before I 
saw them fly over it like a bird. 

On the other side, she pulled up, and 
waited for me. 

Now I had never jumped a fence in my 
life. Idid not know that my mare could 
do such a thing, for I had never given her 
the chance. was not, and never have 
become what would be considered an ac- 
complished horseman. I scarcely know a 
word of stable-slang. I have never fol- 
lowed the hounds more than twice or three 
times in the course of my life. Not the 
less am I a true lover of horses — but I 
have been their companion more in work 
than in play. I have slept for miles on 
horseback, but even now I have not a sure 
seat over a fence. 

I knew nothing of the animal I rode, 
but I was bound at least to make the at- 
tempt to follow my leader. I was too in- 
experienced not to put him to his speed 
instead of going gently up to the gate; 
and I had a bad habit of leaning forward 
in my saddle, besides knowing nothing of 
how to incline myself backwards as the 
horse alighted. Hence when I found my- 
self on the other side, it was not on my 
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horse’s back, but on my own face. I rose 
uninjured, except in my self-esteem. I 
fear I was for the moment as much discon-' 
certed as if I had been guilty of some 
moral fault. Nor did it help me much 
towards regaining my composure that 
Clara was shaking with suppressed laugh- 
ter. Utterly stupid from mortification, I 
laid hold of my horse, which stood wait- 
ing for me beside the mare, and scrambled 
upon his back. But Clara, who with all 
her fun, was far from being ill-natured, 
fancied from my silence that I was hurt. 
Her merriment vanished. With quite an 
anxious expression on her face, she drew 
to my side saying — 

“T hope you are not hurt?” 

“Only my pride,” I answered. 

“ Never mind that,” she returned gaily. 
“That will soon be itself again.” 

“I’m not so sure,” I rejoined. “To 
make such a fool of myself before 

ou! ” 

an I such a formidable person?” she 
said. 

“ Yes,” I answered. “But I never 
jumped a fence in my life before.” 

“If you had been afraid,” she said, “ and 
had pulled up, I might have despised you. 
As it was, I only laughed at you. Where 
was the harm? You shirked nothing. 
You followed your leader. Come along, I 
will give you a lesson or two before we 
get back.” 

“Thank you,” I said, beginning to re- 
cover my spirits a little; “I shall be a 
most obedient pupil. But how did you get 
so clever, Clara?” 

I ventured the unprotected name, and 
she took no notice of the liberty. 

“T told you I had had a riding-master. 
If you are not afraid, and mind what you 
are told, you will always come right some- 
how.” 

“T suspect that is good advice for more 
than horsemanship.” 

“Thad not the slightest intention of 
moralizing. I’am incapable of it,” she 
answered in a tone of serious self-de- 
fence. 

“T had as little intention of making the 
accusation,” I rejoined. “But will you 
really teach me a little ? ” 

“Most willingly. To begin, you must 
sit erect. You lean forward.” 

“Thank you. Is this better? ” 

“Yes, better. A little more yet. You 
ought to have your stirrups shorter. It is 
a poor affectation to ride like a trooper. 
Their own officers don’t. You can tell 


any novice by his long leathers, his heels 
down and his toes in his stirrups. Ride 
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home, if you want to ride comfort- 
ably.” 

e phrase was new to me, but I guessed 
what she meant; and without dismounting, 
pulled my stirrup-leathers a couple of holes 
shorter, and thrust my feet through to the 
instep. She watched the whole proceed- 

go, 

“There! you look more like riding now,” 
she said. “Let us have another canter. 
I will promise not to lead you over any 
more fences without due warning.” 

“ And due admonition as well, I trust, 
Clara.” 

She nodded, and away we went. I had 
never been so proud of my mare. She 
showed to much advantage, with the grace- 
ful figure on her back, which she carried 
like a feather. 

“ Now there’s a little fence,” she said, 
pointing where a rail or two protected a 
clump of plantation. “You must mind 
the young wood though, or we shall get 
into trouble. Mind you throw yourself 
back a little —as you see me do.” 

I watched her, and following her direc- 
tions, did better this time, for I got over 
somehow and recovered my seat. 

“There! You improve,” said Clara. 
“ Now we’re pounded, except you can jump 
again, and it is not quite so easy from this 
side.” 

When we alighted, I found my saddle in 
the proper place. 

“Bravo!” she cried. “I forgive your 
first misadventure. You do splendidly.” 

“T would rather you forgot it, Clara,” I 
cried ungallantly. 

“ Well, I will be generous,” she returned. 
“Besides I owe you something for such 
a charming ride. I will forget it.” 

“ Thank yon,” I said, and drawing closer 
would have laid my left hand on her 
right. 

“Whether she foresaw my intention, I do 
‘ not know; but in a moment she was yards 
away, scampering over the grass. My 
horse could never have overtaken hers. 

By the time she drew rein and allowed 
me to get alongside of her once more, we 
were in sight of Moldwarp Hall. It stood 
with one corner towards us, giving the 
perspective of two sides at once. She 
stopped her mare, and said — 

“There, Wilfred! What would you give 
to call a place like that your own? What 
a thing to have a house like that to live 
in ! ” 

“T know something I should like better, ” 
I returned. 

I assure my reader I was not so silly as 
to be on the point of making her an offer 
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already. Neither did she so misunderstand 
me. She was very near the mark of my 
meaning when she rejoined — 

“Do you? I don’t. I suppose you 
would prefer being called a fine poet, or 
something of the sort.” 

I was glad she did not give me time to 
reply, for I had not intended to expose 
myself to her ridicule. She was off again 
at a gallop towards the Hall, straight for 
the less accessible of the two gates, and 
had scrambled the mare up to the very 
bell-pull and rung it before I could get 
near her. When the porter appeared in 
the wicket — 

“Open the gate, Jansen,” she said. “I 
want to see Mrs. Wilson, and I don’t want 
to get down.” 

“ But horses never come in here, Miss,” 
said the man. 

“I mean to make an exception in favour 
of this mare,” she answered. 

The man hesitated a moment, then re- 
treated — but only to obey, as we under- 
stood at once by the creaking of the dry 
hinges, which were seldom required to 
move. 

“You won’t mind holding her for 
me, will you?” she said, turning to 
me. 

I had been sitting mute with surprise 
both at the way in which she ordered the 
man, and at his obedience. But now I 
found my tongue. 

“Don’t you think, Miss Coningham,” I 
said—for the man was within hearing, 
“we had better leave them both with the 
orter, and then we could go in together? 
*m~-not sure that those flags, not to men- 
tio the steps, are good footing for that 
mare.” 

“Oh! you're afraid of your animal, are 
ou?” she rejoined. “ Very well.” 

“ Shall I hold your stirrup for you?” 

Before I could dismount, she had 
slipped off, and began gathering up her 
skirt. The man came and took the 
horses. We entered by the open gate 
together. 

“ How can you be so cruel, Clara?” I 
said. “ You will always misinterpret me! 
I was quite right about the flags. Don’t 
you see how hard they are, and how slip- 
pery therefore for iron shoes? ” 

“You might have seen by this time 
that I know quite as much about horses 
as you do,” she returned, a little cross, I 
thought. 

“You can ride ever so much better,” I 
answered; “but it does not follow you 
know more about horses than I do. 
once saw a horse have a frightful fall on 
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just such a pavement. Besides, does one ; well, I scarcely repressed an exclamation: 


think only of the horse when there’s an 
angel on his back?” 
t was a silly speech, and deserved a re- 
buke. 
“T’m not in the least fond of such com- 
pliments,” she answered. 
By this time we had reached the door 





I could not be mistaken in my own sword! 
There it hung, in the centre of the princi- 
hal space —in the same old sheath, split 
half way from the point! To the hilt 
pung an ivory label with a number upon 
it. suppose I made some inarticulate 
sound, for Clara fixed her eyes upon me. 





of Mrs. Wilson’s apartment. She received ‘I busied myself at once with a gorgeously 
us rather stiffly,even for her. After some | hilted scimitar, which hung near, for I did 
commonplace talk, in which, without de-! not wish to talk about it then, and so es- 
parting from facts, Clara made it appear |caped furtherremark. From this armoury 
that she had set out for the express pur-' we went to the picture-gallery, where I 
pose of paying Mrs. Wilson a visit, I asked, found a good many pictures had been 


if the family was at home, and finding they 
were not, begged leave to walk into the 
library. 

“We'll go together,” she said, appar- 
ently not caring about a téte-a-téte with 
Clara. Evidently the old lady liked her 
as little as ever. 

We left the house and entering again by 
aside door, passed-on our way through the 
little gallery, into which I had dropped 
from the roof. 

“ Look, Clara, that is where I came 
down,” I said. 

She merely nodded. But Mrs. Wilson 
looked very sharply, first at the one, then 
at the other of us. When we reached the 
library, I found it in the same miserable 
condition as before, and could not help ex- 
claiming with some indignation, 

“Tt is a shame to see such treasures 
mouldering there! Iam confident there 
are many valuable books among them, 
getting ruined from pure neglect. I wish 
I knew Sir Giles. I would ask him to let 
me come and set them right.” 

“You would be choked with dust and 
cobwebs in an hour’s time,” said Clara. 
“ Besides, I don’t think Mrs. Wilson would 
like the proceeding.” 

“What do you ground that remark up- 
on, Miss Clara?” said the housekeeper in 
a dry tone. 

“I thought you used them for fire- 
wood occasionally,” answered Clara, with 
an innocent expression both of manner 
and voice. 

The most prudent answer to such an 
absurd charge would have been a laugh; 
but Mrs. Wilson vouchsafed no reply at 
all, and I pretended to be too much oc- 


cupied with its subject to have heard |. 


it. 

After lingering a ‘little while, during 
which I paid attention chiefly to Mrs. Wil- 
son, drawing her notice to the state of 
several of the books, I proposed we should 
have « peep at the armoury. We went 
in, and, glancing over the walls I knew so 





added to the collection. They were all 
new, and mostly brilliant in colour. I was 


:no judge, but I could not help feeling how 


crude and harsh they looked beside the 
mellowed tints of the paintings, chiefly 
portraits, amongst which they had been 
introduced. 

“ Horrid !—aren’t they?” said Clara, 
as if she divined my thoughts; but I made 
no direct reply, unwilling to offend Mrs. 
Wilson. 

When we were once more on horseback, 
and walking across the grass, my compan- 
ion was the first to speak. 

“Did you ever see such daubs!” she 
said, making a wry face as at something 
sour enough to untune her nerves. “Those 
new pictures are simply frightful. Any 


.|one of them would give me the jaundice in 


a week, if it were hung in our drawing- 
room.” 

“T can’t say I admire them,” I returned. 
“ And at all events they ought not to be 
on the same walls with those stately old 
ladies and gentlemen.” 

“ Parvenus,” said Clara. “ Quite in 
their place. Pure Manchester taste — 
educated on calico-prints.” 

“Tf that is your opinion of the family, 
how do you account for their keeping 
everything so much in the old style? 
They don’t seem to change anything.” 

“ All for their own honour and glory! 
The place is a te:timony to the antiquity 
of the family of which they are a dock 
run to seed—and very ugly seed too! 
It’s enough to break one’s heart to think 
of such a glorious old place in such 
hands. Did you ever see young Brother- 
ton?” 

“T knew him a little at college. 
good-looking fellow.” 

“Would be, if it weren’t for the bad 
blood in him. That comes out unmistaka- 
bly. He’s vulgar.” 

« Have you seen much of him then? ” 

“ Quite enough. I never heard him say 
anything vulgar, or saw him do anything 


He’s a 
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vulgar, but vulgar he is, and vulgar is 
every one of the family. A man who is 
always aware of how rich he will be, and 
how good-looking he is, and what a fine 
match he would make, would look vulgar 
lying in his coffin.” 

“You are positively caustic, Miss Con- 
ingham.” 

“Tf you saw their house in Cheshire! 
But blessings be on the place ! — it’s the 
safety-valve for Moldwarp Hall. The nat- 
ural Manchester passion for novelty and 
luxury finds a vent there, otherwise they 
could not keep their hands off it; and what 
was best would be sure to go first. Cor- 
chester House ought to be secured to the 
family by Act of Parliament.” 

s + fee you been to Corchester then? ” 

“] was there for a week onee.” 

“ And how did you like it?” 

“Not at all. Iwas not comfortable. I 
was always feeling too well bred. You 
never saw such colours in your life. Their 
drawing-rooms are quite a happy family 
of the most quarrelsome tints.” 

“How ever did they come into this 
property ?” 

“ They’re are of the breed somehow —a 
long way off though. Shouldn’t I like to 
see a new claimant come up and oust them 


after all! They haven’t had it above 
five-and-twenty years, or so. Wouldn’t 
you?” 


“ The old man was kind to me once.” 

“ How was that? I thought it was only 
through Mrs. Wilson you knew anything 
of them.” 

I told her the story of the apple. 

“ Well I do rather like old Sir Giles,” 
she said, when I had done. “There’s a 
good deal of the rough country gentleman 
about him. He’s a better man than his 
son, anyhow. Sons will succeed fathers 
though, unfortunately.” 

“] don’t care who may succeed him, if 
only I could get back my sword. It’s too 
bad with an armoury like that to take my 
one little ewe-lamb from me.” 

Here I had another story to tell. After 
many interruptioas in the way of questions 
from my listener, I ended it with the 
words — 

“ And—will you believe me? —I saw 
the sword hanging in that armoury this 
afternoon — close by that splendid hilt I 
pointed out to you.” 

“How could you tell it among so 
many ?” 

“ Just as you could tell that white crea- 
tures from this brown one. I know it, hilt 
and scabbard, as well as a human face.” 

“ As well as mine, for instance ?” 
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“T am surer of it than I was of you this 
morning. It hasn’t changed like you.” 

Our talk was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman on horseback 
approaching us. I thought at first it was 
Clara’s father, setting out for home, and 
coming to bid us good-bye; but I soon 
saw I was mistaken. Not however until 
he came quite close, did I recognize 
Geoffrey Brotherton. He took off his hat 
to my companion, and reined in his 
horse. . 

“Are you going to give us in charge 
for trespassing, Mr. Brotherton?” said 
Clara. 

“JT should be happy to take you in 
charge on any pretence, Miss Coningham. 
This is indeed an unexpected pleasure.” 

Here he looked in my direction. 

“Ah!” he said, lifting his eyebrows, ‘I 
thought I knew the old horse! What a 
nice cob you’ve got, Miss Coningham !” 

He had not chosen to recognize me, of 
which I was glad, for I hardly knew how 
to order my behaviour to him. I had for- 
gotten nothing. But, ill as I liked him, I 
was forced to confess that he had greatly 
improved in appearance —and manners 
too, notwithstanding his behaviour was as 
supercilious as ever to me. 

“Do you cail her a cob, then?” said 
Clara. “I should never have thought of 
calling her a cob.—She belongs to Mr. 
Cumbermede.” 

“Ah!” he said again, arching his eye- 
brows as before, and looking straight at 
me as if he had never seen me in his life. 

I think I succeeded in looking almost un- 
aware of his presence. At least so I tried 
to look, feeling quite thankful to Clara 
for defending my mare: to hear her called 
a cob was hateful to me. After listening 
to a few more of his remarks upon her, 
made without the slightest reference to 
her owner, who was not three yards from 
her side, Clara asked him, in the easiest 
manner — 

“Shall you be at the county ball ?” 

“ When is that?” 

“Next Thursday.” 

“ Are you going ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Then will you dance the first waltz 
with me?” 

“No, Mr. Brotherton.” 

“Then I am sorry to say I shall be in 
London.” 

“ When do you rejoin your regiment ?” 

“Oh! I’ve got a month’s leave.” 

“Then why won’t you be at the ball?” 

“ Because you won’t promise me the first 
waltz.” 
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“ Well — rather than the belles of Min- 
stercombe should—ring their sweet 
changes in vain, I suppose I must indulge 

ou.” 
. «“ A thousana thanks,” he said, lifted his 
hat, and rode on. . 
My blood was in a cold boil —if the 
hrase can convey an idea. Clara rode on 
recedes without looking round, and I 
followed, keeping a few yards behind her, 
hardly thinking at all, my very brain 
seeming cold inside my skull. 

There was small occasion as yet, some 
of my readers may think. I cannot help 
it —so it was. When we had gone in si- 
lence a couple of hundred yards or so, she 
glanced round at me with a quick sly half- 
look, and burst out laughing. I was by 
her side in an instant: her laugh had dis- 
solved the spell that bound me. But she 
spoke first. 

“Well, Mr. Cumbermede?” she said, 
with a slow interrogation. 

“Well, Miss Coningham?” I rejoined, 
but bitterly, I suppose. 

“What’s the matter?” she retorted 
sharply, looking up at me, full in the face, 
whether in real or feigned anger I could 
not tell. 

“ How could you talk of that fellow as 
you did, and then talk so to him?” 

“ What * have you to put such ques- 
tions tome? Iam not aware of any inti- 
macy to justify it.” 

“Then I beg your pardon. 
surprise remains the same.” 

“Why, you silly boy!” she returned, 
laughing aloud, “don’t you know he is, or 
will be, my feudallord. I am bound to be 
polite to him. What would become of 
poor grandpapa if I were to give him 
offence? Besides, I have been in the 
house with him for a week. He’s not a 
Crichton; but he dances well. Are you 
going to the ball?” 

“IT never heard of it. I have not for 
weeks thought of anything but — but — 
my writing, till this morning. Now I fear 
I shall find it difficult to return to it. It 
looks ages since I saddled the mare! ” 

“But if you’re ever to be an author, it 
won’t do to shut yourself up. You ought 
to see as much of the world as you can. I 
should strongly advise you to go to the 
ball.” 

“TI would willingly obey you — but — 
but —I don’t know how to get a tick- 
et.” 


But my 
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“Oh! if you would like to go, papa will 
have much pleasure in managing that. I 
will ask him.” 

“T’m much obliged to you,” I returned. 
“TI should enjoy seeing Mr. Brotherton 
dance.” 

She laughed again, but it was an oddly 
constrained laugh. ' 

“Tt’s quite time I were at home,” she 
said, and gave the mare the rein, increas- 
ing her speed as we approached the house. 
Before I reached the little gate, she had 
given her up to the gardener who had 
been on the look out for us. 

“Put on her own saddle, and bring the 
mare round at once, please,” I called to 
the man, as he led her and the horse 
away together. 

“Won't you come in, Wilfrid?” said 
Clara kindly and seriously. 

“ No, thank you,” I returned; for I was 
full of rage and jealousy. Todo myself 
justice, however, mingled with these was 
pity that such a girl should be so easy 
with such a man. But I could not tell her 
what I knew of him. Even if I could have 
done so, I dared not; for the man who 
shows himself jealous must be readily be- 
lieved capable of lying, or at least misrep- 
resenting. 

“Then I must bid you good evening,” 
she said, as quietly as if we had been to- 
gether only five minutes. “I am so much 
obliged to you for letting me ride your 
mare !” 

- She gave me a half-friendly, half-stately 
little bow, and walked into the house. In 
a few moments the gardener returned 
with the mare, and I mounted and rode 
home in anything but a pleasant mood. 
Having stabled her, I roamed about the 
fields till it was dark, thinking for the first 
time in my life I preferred woods to open 
grass. When I wentin atlength I did my 
best to behave as if nothing had happened. 
My uncle must, however, have seen that 
something was amiss, but he took no no- 
tice, for he never forced or even led up to 
confidences. I retired early to bed, and 
passed an hour or two of wretchedness, 
thinking over everything that had hap- 
pened—the one moment calling her a 
coquette, and the next ransacking a fresh 
corner of my brain to find fresh excuse for 
her. At length I was able to arrive at 
the conclusion that I did not understand 
her, and having given in so far, I soon fell 
asleep. 

















DARWINISM AND RELIGION. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
DARWINISM AND RELIGION. 


At last Mr. Darwin’s long-promised | 
work on “Man” is given to the world, 
and there is no longer any question as to 
the views which he entertains concerning 
the lineal descent of our race from the 
lower animals. To some who have always 
“hoped against hope,” from the previous | 
silence maintained on this subject in suc- 
cessive editions of the “ Origin of Species,” | 
this may come as a startling blow: but to 
the majority it will be nothing more than 
a direct statement of a conclusion which 
followed necessarily from the Darwinian 
theory. If the evolution hypothesis is to 
be received at all as regards the organic 
creation, tLere is no possibility of stopping | 
short when we come to man, at least so far 
as his bodily structure is concerned. Pro- 
fessor Huxley, as long ago as 1863, pointed 
out that “man, in all parts of his organi- 
zation, differs less from the higher apes 
than these do from the lower members of 
the same group;” and the mass of over-! 
whelming evidence brought forward in the | 
present work to prove our intimate con- 
nection with the lower animals does but 
strengthen a conviction, slowly and re- 
luctantly yielded to by-all who accept any 
phase, whether Darwinian or otherwise, 
of the theory of evolution. 

If Mr. Darwin, therefore, had confined 
his speculations to the bodily structure 
of man, his new work, though strengthen- 
ing his previous theory by many new 
facts and arguments, would not have 
enunciated any novel or startling prin- 
ciple. But he had already hinted at 
another subject of inquiry, when in the 
last edition of the “ Origin” (p. 577) he 
said, “In the distant future I see open 
fields for far more important researches. 
Psychology will be based on a new founda- 
tion, that of the necessary acquirement of 
each mental power and capacity by grada- 
tion.” 

Into these fields of speculation he en- 
ters boldly in the present work, and 
arrives at the conclusion that the mental 
powers of man, though so different in 
degree to those of the higher animals, are 
yet the same in kind; while in the social 
instincts existing so strongly in many 
animals, he finds a basis for the moral 
sense or conscience of the human race. 
“The following proposition,” he says, 
“seems to me in a high degree probable 
—namely, that any animal whatever, en- 
dowed with well-marked social instincts, 
would inevitably acquire a moral sense or 
conscience, as soon as its intellectual pow- 





‘vices for them. 
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ers had become as well developed, or near- 
ly as well developed, as in man.” For, 
firstly, the social instincts lead an animal 
to take pleasure in the society of its fel- 
lows, to feel a certain amount of sympathy 
with them, and to perform various ser- 
But these feelings and 
services are by no means extended to all 
individuals of the same species, only to 
those of the same association. Secondly, 
— As soon as the mental faculties had 
become highly developed, images of all 
past actions and motives would be inces- 
santly passing through the brain of each 
individual, and that feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion which invariably results from any 
unsatisfied instinct would arise as often as 
it was perceived that the ever-present 
social instinct had yielded to some other 
instinct at the time stronger, such as 
hunger, or the desire of vengeance, but 
less enduring. in its nature, and not leaving 
behind a very vivid impression. Thirdly, 
— After the power of language had been 
acquired, od the wishes of any small com- 
munity could be distinctly expressed, the 
impulse to act for the good of the com- 
munity would be strengthened and directed 
by public opinion, the power of which 
rests on instinctive sympathy. Lastly, 
habit in each individual would strengthen 
the social instincts and impulses, as it 
does all other instincts. The social in- 
stincts themselves Mr. Darwin considers as 
probably an extension of the parental and 
filial affections, and on the origin of these 


jlast he says it “is hopeless to speculate, 


though we may infer that they have been 
to a large extent gained through natural 
selection.” 

This short summary, though extremely 
inadequate to express even the leading 
features of the theory as traced out by 
Mr. Darwin, suffices to show that he de- 
rives not only our bodily but also our 
mental and moral nature by development 
from the lower animals. The difference, 
he acknowledges, between us and them 
“is enormous ;” nor is there the slightest 
tendency in any part of his work to detract 
from all that is noble in our nature. He 
takes for his text the soul-stirring words 
of Kant, and elevates the unselfish virtues 
to the highest rank to which moralists 
have ever assigned them. Yet many who 
would concede without hesitation the 
evolutionary origin of txeir bodily frame, 
shrink with great pain from such a deriva- 
tion of their mental and moral nature. 
They fear that if the noble gift of con- 
science can be traced back in all its grada- 
tions to the humbler ingtincts, the human 
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race will become the victims of a gross 
Materialism, and that all communion with 
God and all hope of immortality will be 
blotted out of our existence. 

I believe that this fear, if it be founded 
upon the theory of the moral sense, as set 
forth in the “ Descent of Man,” is a ground- 
less one; and the object of the present 
essay is to attempt to show — 

Firstly: That the nobility of our con- 
science as a gift from God, and our power 
of communion with Him, are in no way 
impugned by this theory. 

Secondly: That our hope of immortality 
stands on precisely the same basis on the 
hypothesis of evolution as on that of sepa- 
rate creation. 

Lastly: That Mr. Darwin, if his theory 
be even approximately true, has given a 
new impulse to the Utilitarian philcsophy, 
in enunciating a proposition by which, as 
he says, “the reproach of laying the foun- 
dation of the most noble part of our nature 
in the base principle of selfishness is re- 
moved.” 


The fear that our conscience, if proved 
to have been developed by natural laws, 
will cease to be to us the voice of God, 
arises, I believe, either from our thinking 
too meanly of the laws involved, or from 
our endeavouring to separate them from 
their one great Source, and so to remove 
the necessity of an overruling Creator from 
the theory of the universe. Yet the truth 
is that those laws which we have to call 
to our aid for the supposed evolution of the 
moral sense, are the very highest which 
our capacities enable us to discern. The 
foundation of our conscience is made to 
rest upon the purest of instincts — that of 
parental and filial affection; while the 
powers through which it has been de- 
veloped — intelligence, reason, memory 
(and the consequent power of reflection), 
language, imagination, and self-conscious- 
ness — all arise out of a network of laws 
so infinite in their complexity, so immeas- 
urable in their grandeur, that, after all the 
utmost efforts of science, we still stand like 
the ignorant savage in presence of the 
thunderstorm, as he bows his head and 
exclaims, “It is the voice of a mighty 
God.” 

No one can appreciate our present 
incapacity as regards these points more 
fully than Mr. Darwin himself. He not 
only acknowledged from the first that the 
dawn of life was entirely beyond the scope 
of his speculations, and that “our igno- 
rance of the laws of variation is pro- 
found ;” but in the present work he recog- 
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nizes at every step the narrow limits of 
our knowledge. “In what manner,” he 
says, “the mental powers were first de- 


| veloped in the lower organisms, is as hope- 
‘less an inquiry as how life first originated. 


These are problems for the distant future, 
if they are ever to be solved by man... . 
On the origin of the parental and filial 
affections,” he also says, “it is hopeless to 
speculate.” And again—“ We cannot 

ecide at what age the new-born infant 
becomes self-conscious, or capable of re- 
flecting on its own existence, neither can 
we decide this question in regard to the 
ascending organicscale.” These and num- 
berless other passages which might be 
quoted, serve to show how, in a true spirit 
of philosophy, he affirms constantly the 
still hidden and higher laws of our be- 


ing. 

‘But even supposing for a moment that 
these sentences might bear the interpreta- 
tion that the higher laws are only as yet 
unknown to us; even if the more advanced 
intelligence of man should one day discover 
the laws of mind, and we should at last 
arrive at an “equivalent of conscious- 
ness ” *—shall we, therefore, drive out 
God, or make our conscience less a gift 
from Him? If Paley’s man, who found 
the imaginary self-reproducing watch, 
could by inductive research have traced 
back the mode of its formation until he 
was enabled to make its counterpart, he 
would still need the hypothesis of a design- 
ing mind behind the point he had reached : 
for he would need a creator of those Laws 
by obeying which alone he could produce 
the mechanism. There is a fallacy, I be- 
lieve, involved in the supposition that “ ev- 
olution by law,” whether organic or inor- 
ganic, can dispense with the necessity of a 
present overruling Creator. The watch, 
when it leaves the hand of the man who 
made it, is indeed separated from its im- 
mediate cause —i.e. the man working 
through laws; but it still remains gov- 
erned by its more general cause — i.e. the 
laws by means of which its formation was 
rendered possible ; which laws exist inde- 
pendently of the man. But when we 
speak of the laws which govern our uni- 
verse we cannot regard them as separate 
entities independent of God, as watch-laws 
are of ourselves; for then they would de- 
pend upon some first cause other than 
God. We must look upon them as ema- 
nating from Him, and non-existent without 
Him. Here we find ourselves face to face 
with a deep mystery. “The consciousness 


* Huxley on Descartes, Lay Sermons, p. 372. 
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of an Inscrutable Power,” says Mr. H. 
Spencer, “manifested to us through all 
phenomena, has been growing ever 
clearer, and must eventually be freed from 
its imperfections. The certainty that on 
the one hand such a power exists, while on 
the other its nature transcends intuition 
and is beyond imagination, is the certainty 


towards which intelligence has from the. 


first been progressing.” * On no hypothe- 
sis founded on the facts of nature can we 
shut out the ever-present action of the Infi- 
nite and All-perfect First Cause, nor shake 
the belief that, whether through a process 
of creation or the apparently less direct 
one of evolution, “in Him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” 

“But how,” the intuitionist inquires, 
“can my mind and conscience, if a mere 
development of the instincts of unconscious 
animals, hold communion, real personal 
communion, with this Inscrutable Power, 
whom you place at an infinite distance 
from intuition and even imagination?” 
If the theory rendered such communion 
impossible or inconceivable, than indeed 
it must either be false, or cause the de- 
struction of ovr highest and noblest aspi- 
rations. But surely this difficulty arises, 
not out of the theory itself, but from our 
want of power to adapt our previous con- 
ceptions to the new form in which the nat- 
ural facts are presented to us. If we 
grant the evoluticn of animal forms at all, 
we must allow that vast —_ of percep- 
tion and sympathy have been produced in 
the dog which do not exist in the jelly-fish. 
Yet we do not consider these powers as a 
special spiritual gift to the higher animal. 
So also with the power of communion. If 
a medusa be taken from the seashore and 
placed in a room inhabited by man, what 
will it compréhend of his movements, his 
actions, or his motives? How far will it 
be conscious of his presence ? except when 
he touches it, or casts a shadow upon it, 
when it will shrink as it would from con- 
tact with any inanimate body. We feel 
at once that it would be absurd to say that 
the jelly-fish was conscious of the man as a 
man. But as we rise in the scale of life 
we can see that powers of perception be- 
gin to be developed, so that a toad or a 
fish is not only instantly conscious of the 
presence of man, but will acquire an in- 
‘stinctive perception of the cruelty or kind- 
ness which it may expect at his hand. In 
the dog this is far more fully developed. 
For who will say that a dog does not 
share the uneasiness or expressed joy of 


* First Principles, p. 108. 
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his master — does not look for benefits at 
his hand, fly at any one who attacks him, 
feel fear when he has disobeyed him, re- 
main faithful to him often for long years, 
watch by his sick-bed, and in many in- 
stances pine away and refuse to be com- 
forted when separated from him by death? 
Surely, in so far as the powers of a dog 
correspond and attain to those of a human 
being, he does hold inter-communion with 
him. Why then should we find any diffi- 
culty in the fact that man — whose powers 
so infinitely transcend those of the dog, 
whom we know to have acquired the fac- 
ulty of forming abstract ideas, so that he 
can conceive of space, time, and infinity ; 
possessing also the highly-developed moral 
ideas of truth, self-sacrifice, and duty — 
should be able to hold communion with 
that Intelligence who, among all His infi- 
nite and often inscrutable attributes, must 
ossess those from which originated the 
aws of our being ? 

It matters not how our higher faculties 
have been acquired —whether the germs 
of them exist in the lower animals, or 
whether the higher laws producing them 
only began to act at a later stage of de- 
velopment. So surely as we believe that 
our conception of the Deity, and our capa- 
bility of discerning Him, though but faint 
and weak, yet infinitely transcend any 
like powers in a poor ignorant savage, so 
may we hold fast without wavering to 
that power, even though we could prove 
that it has been gradually developed from 
the instincts of the brute creation. And 
as we can make a dog understand our 
wishes, just so far as his capacity extends, 
there is nothing in the theory of evolution 
to cause us to doubt that the higher and 
nobler minds amongst us do, through the 
working of natural laws, receive more 
knowledge of a higher Power than the 
mass of mankind. This we call “ Revela- 
tion,” receiving it through poet, philoso- 
pher, or prophet, just so far as their men- 
tal and moral nature surpasses our own. 


The bearing of the theory of evolution 
upon a future individual existence is more 
difficult to discuss, because the hope of im- 
mortality is acknowledged by all to be 
more a conviction than a certainty. “I 
do not mean to affirm,” says Bishop Butler, 
“that there is the same degree of convic- 
tion that our living powers will continue 
after death, as there is that our substances 
will.” Those views of the present moral 
government of the world which lead us 
not only to long and to hope, but even to 
feel assured, that our life’s history does 
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not end in the grave, are far too compre- 
hensive and complicated to be dealt with 
here. My object is merely to attempt to 
show that these hopes are no less consist- 
ent with the theory of evolution than 
with that of creation. 

We have seen that the derivation of our 
higher faculties from animals is not neces- 
sarily any bar to revelation,* and therefore 
those who have always built their faith in 

_immortality upon this foundation have no 

need to fear that it will be taken away 
from them. No one ever contended that 
the revelation of God to man was complete, 
but only such as his mental powers can 
receive; therefore, in so far as we can 
have communion with God, there is noth- 
ing in this theory to prevent our receiving 
from Him our knowledge and hope of 
eternity. But they who, deriving their 
arguments from purely natural religion, 
base their hope of immortality upon the 
supposed essential difference between man 
and animals, feel as though the very 
ground of their faith were destroyed by 
the theory of a common origin. Yet, as 
Mr. Darwin truly says, “few people feel 
any anxiety from the impossibility of de- 
termining at what precise period in the 
development of the individual, from the 
first trace of the minute germinal vesicle 
to the child, either before or after birth, 
man becomes an immortal being; and 
there is no greater cause for anxiety, be- 
cause the period in the gradually ascending 
scale cannot possibly be determined.” ¢ 

They must indeed limit the power of an 
omnipotent Creator who do not believe it 
to be just as possible for Him to create a 
soul through gradual development from 
the capacities of the lower animals, as to 
create a body, with all its wondrous mech- 
anism, from a germ-cell which does not 
possess a trace of organization. Indeed, 
so far as analogy can be trusted, this mode 
of development would seem to be most 
consistent with the general working of the 
laws known to us. 

But I think we may go even farther 
than this; and though I am fully aware 
of the solemnity and magnitude of the 
problem to be solved, and the danger there 
is of erring through extreme ignorance, 
yet I cannot resist offering a reflection sug- 
gested by Bishop Butler’s pregnant essay 
upon a future life. His argument is 
founded upon the apparent indestruct- 
ibility of life; that as we know not at all 


* By revelation I do not mean any special scheme 
of eciogr, but, as just explained, the communiou 
of God with man. 

t Descent of Man, Vol. IT. p. 395. 
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upon what the existence of our living 
powers depends, neither can we urge with 
any probability that death, or the mere 
disintegration of the body, can be their 
destruction. Now, in spite of all the ad- 
vances of science since the days of Butler, 
our ignorance as to the origin of life re- 
mains as complete as ever. Even if spon- 
taneous generation could one day be estab- 
lished, we should then merely discover 
“the conditions under which matter as- 
gumes the properties which we call vital,”* 
—the source of those properties would 
still remain unknown. And further, since 
life is acknowledged to be the cause and 
not the consequence of organization, the 
changes in, al development of, an organ- 
ism would seem to be the consequence of 
various internal and external conditions 
acting upon that vitality by which alone 
the organism exists. Though tliese ac- 
tions may be infinitely complex and reflex, 
and we may not be able to trace how far 
the organization and vitality mutually act 
and re-act upon each other, yet I conceive 
(and I cannot discover from writers on 
physiology and psychology that I am mis- 
taken) that, in order to produce a change 
or development in the organism, the con- 
ditions acting upon it must produce some 
kind of change in the vitality which ani- 
mates it. 

Professor Tyndall, after enumerating all 
the physical phenomena which we can 
ever on to discover connected with states 
of consciousness, adds, that if we were ac- 
quainted with all these, “we are as far as 
ever from the solution of the problem — 
How far are these physical processes con- 
nected with the facts of consciousness?” 
(Brit. Assoc. 1868). If, then, no amount 
of purely physical action can account for 
the production of consciousness, and since 
we have no reason to suppose that life in 
its lowest forms has this consciousness, 
does it not follow that the internal vitality 
itself has been developed in ourselves into 
something higher, and susceptible to the 
action of more subtle influences, than it is 
in the jelly-fish ? With this conclusion in 
our minds, let us now fall back upon the 
fact that this vitality, whatever its nature 
and origin, being the cause and not the 
consequence of organization, cannot be 
dependent upon the physical organism for 
its existence ; and have we not then an in- 
timation that the mere destruction of the 
bodily powers cannot destroy the attributes 
which have been developed in that which 


— British Association Address, Liverpool, 
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we call spirit? Nor does this inference 
seem to be incompatible with the fact tt at 
the suspension of the bodily powers, by 
sleep or by mental disease, temporarily 
destroys consciousness ; for this merely in- 
dicates that the supposed development ef- 
fected in the internal life can find expres- 
sion only through the means of organiza- 
tion; and we are so entirely ignorant of 
the conditions under which the vitality 
will be placed after separation from the 
body, that if we could prove the capability 
of consciousness, and the many faculties 
connected with it, to be latent in the 
spirit, the mere difficulty of expression 
would be a trivial objection. 

This suggestion, which is so speculative 
as not to deserve the name of an argument, 
I offer with much hesitation, as showing 
that the most strictly materialistic view 
of life, being obliged to start with an un- 
known force, cannot disprove a future indi- 
vidual existence ; and if the idea thus 
roughly stated could in any way be con- 
firmed by those who are competent to 
judge, our highest aspirations would gain 
much probability, from our being able to 
assign a limit to the powers of mere mate- 
rial organization. 

Be this as it may, the difficulties which 
have always surrounded this subject are 
neither increased nor diminished by the 
theory of evolution. It is true that if our 
— be one of gradual development, and 
if we can trace the germs of so many of 
our faculties to the higher forms of the 
lower animals, they may be supposed to 
share with us the probabilities of immor- 
tality. But neither is this the outcome of 
evolution. Bishop Butler, holding the 
theory of creation, acknowledges that his 
arguments for the indestructibility of life 
are also applicable to the brute; “and it 
is thought,” he says, “an insuperable diffi- 
culty that they should be immortal, and by 
consequence capable of everlasting happi- 
ness.” But he treats this objection as both 
invidious and weak, since we do not know: 
firstly, how far they may be capable of 
improvement in a future existence; nor 
secondly, whether animals in various stages 
of development may not be required by 
the economy of the universe. In fact, he 
concludes, “ all difficulties as to the manner 
they are disposed of, are so apparently and 
wholly founded on our ignorance, that it is 
wonderful they should be insisted upon by 
any but such as are weak enough to think 
they are acquainted with the whole system 
of things.” 

Having now endeavoured to remove any 
feelings of pain and distrust awakened by 
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a hasty consideration of Mr. Darwin’s 
| theory of the evolution of the moral sense, 
|it only remains to point out in what way I 
| believe it to be an immense advance be- 

yond the former theories of morals. In 
the first place, by approaching the subject 
from the side of natural history, it gives 
us the means of testing metegipuleal ar- 
guments by the touchstone of physical 
facts ; and in doing this Mr. Darwin seems 
to me to unite in a remarkable degree the 
rival claims of intuitive and utilitarian 
moralists. 

The intuitive school have always in- 
sisted that the highest moral virtues could 
never be derived from mere utility or from 
the principle of the “greatest happiness.” 
| Duty, they say, has a value of its own 
which could never have arisen from seek- 
ing our own happiness, or even the happi- 
ness of others merely as re-acting upon 


ourselves. Hence the intuitional theory 


pre-supposes a feeling, a sense of right 
and wrong, in our nature, “antecedent to 
and independent of, experiences of utility.” 
The derivative or utilitarian school, on the 
contrary, have maintained that we have 
no proof of such an intuitional sense ; that 
actions are right in proportion as they 
tend to promote happiness, wrong as they 
tend to produce the reverse of happiness. 
But since they have never assigned any 
other reason for the desire to produce 
general happiness than this — that it first 
of all produces the happiness of the indi- 
vidual—they have never been able, in 
spite of the endeavours of their noblest 
advocates (especially Mr. John Stuart 
Mill), to purge entirely from their theory 
the spirit of calculation, the base dross of 
selfishness, which they yet disclaim at 
every step. : 

Among the low and almost unconscious 
forms of animal life Mr. Darwin finds for 
them their true foundation-stone. The 
parental and filial instinct which in its 
highest forms presents us with the most 
noble, pure, and unselfish love, cannot even 
in its very lowest stage be said to have 
any trace of selfishness. Whether we call 
this instinct by the name of an intuition 
or not is clearly of no moment. If, as Mr. 
Darwin supposes, it has been gained (i.e. 
selected and intensified) by natural selec- 
tion, it is because that community among 
which its faint germ first appeared flour- 
ished best in consequence of this unselfish 
‘impulse ; and it thus became farther de- 
veloped for the good, that is, the welfare 
or increased power of thriving, of that 
community. Here we have a reason for 
development, distinct on the one side from 
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mere happiness or pleasure, and on the 
other from the base feeling of selfishness. 
It is a principle of utility in the strictest 
sense, but of utility founded upon an in- 
stinct of unknown origin as pure and de- 





-void of self-seeking as the intuitionist can 


desire. Nor need we be uneasy because 
Mr. Darwin has shown that the opposite 
feeling of hatred, or the destruction of 
others, may also be developed under cer- 
tain conditions, as in the worker-bees which 
kill their brother drones, and queen-bees 
which kill their daughter-queens; for if 
we have traced back duty to the necessary 
obedience of the instincts governed by 
natural laws, an action may become a sa- 
cred duty to the community in the case of 
the hive-bee which we know from fact not 
to be the law of our being. 

But Mr. Darwin does more for the 
Utilitarian theory than merely removing 
from it the reproach of selfishness. He 
also affords a suggestive explanation of 
the sense of the terms “higher” and 
“lower” as applied to moral rules. This 
has been a great stumbling-block in the 
way of the derivative theory; since, if a 
man worked for the happiness of others 
only in order to increase his own, how 
could he rise to such a sense of what was 
due to others as to consider self-sacrifice, 
courage, and other social virtues — which 
in many cases never do produce his own 
individual happiness, at any rate in this 
life —as higher virtues than prudence, 
self-preservation, and the like? But by 
Mr. Darwin’s theory, the higher virtues 
are those which are founded on the social 
instincts, and relate to the welfare of 
others; and these are considered higher 
because they have tended to the welfare 
of the community, and have thus been de- 
veloped largely by natural selection, and 
afterwards by reason, public opinion, and 
sympathy. The lower relate chiefly to 
self, and have, though developed for the 
good of the individual, been checked by 
the social instincts; till, as reason and ex- 

erience increased, and their indirect in- 

uence upon the community became 
perceived, they would be increased by 
public : oo so far as they were benefi- 
cial to all. 

Thus the good of the community be- 
comes at last the end and aim of our 
moral nature. A man who has no sympa- 
thy, whose inordinate desires are strong, 
and his social instincts weak, is essentiall 
a bad man; yet another may also act with 
bad results, because, though his social in- 
stincts are strong, they are guided by a 
weak intellect. The cultivation of the in- 
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tellect becomes therefore a supreme duty, 
while the developement of love and sym- 
pathy are equally imperative. By the cul- 
tivation of the first, we render vivid the 
memory of past actions ; by the exercise 
of the second, we render the memory of 
bad and selfish actions intolerable: and 
this is conscience, by which ultimately 
man becomes freed from the influence of 
the mere praise and blame of others, 
~~ his convictions become his guide and 
rule. 

I have endeavoured in this short essay 
to keep strictly and logically to facts, al- 
lowing but little scope to heart and im- 
agination, that no preconceived prejudice 
might creepin. But if, calmly reasoning 
upon the evolution theory, we can estab- 
lish that it neither shuts out God, de- 
grades our conscience, checks our belief in 
the power of communion with the Divine 
mind as far as our faculties will permit, 
nor diminishes our hope of immortality, 
may we not then even while allowing the 
theory as probable, give rein to the glori- 
ous conceptions and inspirations which 
flash upon us in happy moments of 
thought, and feel that all things are pos- 
sible to us — that we have a never-ending 
future, and a hope of drawing nearer and 
nearer td the Almighty Being from whom 
we derive all and hope for all. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
PHILOSOPHY AND MR. DARWIN. 


Mr. Darwry’s name is worthy of all re- 
spect. His investigations of nature have 
long received the applause of the scientific 
world, and have conferred honour upon 
England. He has riveted the attention 
not only of naturalists, but of all thinking 
people, by his doctrine that the different 
species of animals were not created origi- 
nally distinct from each other, but have 
grown into separateness by divergent 
modification in different directions out 
of a common origin. Such a theory, of 
caurse, tends to substitute a different con- 
ception of the history of the world from 
that generally entertained. And it has 
now become the great question of the day 
how far the Darwinian doctrine is sound, 
and whether there be any limits to its ap- 
plication. 

In his present work, Mr. Darwin boldly 
applies his doctrine of evolution to the hu- 
man species, and maintains that man, so 
far from having been created in the image 
of his Maker, “bears in his bodily frame 
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the indelible stamp of his lowly origin.” 
He adduces many arguments for the be- 
lief that “man is descended from a hairy 
quadruped, furnished with a tail and 

ointed ears, probably arboreal in its 
fabits, and an inhabitant of the Old 
World.” He concludes that “man is the 
co-descendant with other mammals of a 
common progenitor.” And this genealogy 
he traces back by saying that “in the dim 
obscurity of the past we can see that the 
early progenitor of all the vertebrata must 
have been an aquatic animal provided 
with branchiz, with the two sexes united 
in the same individual, and with the most 
important organs of the body (such as the 
brain and heart) imperfectly developed.” 
Mr. Darwin is conscious that this theory 
will be distasteful to many, but after offer- 
ing some consolations, he very properly 
adds that it is not a question of liking or 
disliking, of hopes or fears, but of the truth 
as far as we can discover it. The ques- 
tion simply must be, are the arguments 
sound and the conclusion drawn from 
them inevitable? And this is the spirit 
in which Philosophy should look at the 
Darwinian hypothesis of the descent of 
man. 

There is no occasion for any flutter of 
nervousness on the subject. Mr. Darwin, 
even if he establishes his theory, will not 
quite turn the world upside-down. The 
history of mankind, from Moses and Ho- 
mer and Buddha to the present moment, 
will remain exactly as it was. Within 
that period at all events man remains “a 
creature of large discourse looking before 
and after.” The great thoughts of poets 
and philosophers remain for us. The 
works of art and beauty remain. Man’s 
godlike dominion over nature goes on ex- 
panding. Music and our feelings of de- 
light in the fair natural creation remain. 
The actual sense of our own capacities is 
unaltered. The mysterious law of duty is 
still in our hearts, and the feeling of rela- 
tionship between the individual soul and 
God need not be abolished. There is noth- 
ing atheistical in Mr. Darwin’s work; on 
the contrary, it might be described as a sys- 
tem of Natural Theology founded on a 
new basis. And I find that we have the 
authority of Professor Fraser for saying 
that the pious philosophy of Bishop Berke- 


ley is not incompatible with the belief that 


“human and other animal life may have 
been developed from inorganic conditions 
—if physical evidence can be found to 
prove this law of development.” . 

Now, the sufficiency of the physical evi- 
dence adduced by Mr. Darwin is a ques- 
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tion with which Philosophy proper can 
hardly deal. We must leurs it to the 
scientific naturalists to determine what is 
the force of the argument from embryolo- 
gical phases; whether from the fact that 
the human embryo exhibits successively 
an appearance similar to that of the em- 
bryo of the insect, the fish, and of certain 
lower mammalia,— that the human species 
must have been actually developed out of 
those lower species ; whether from the fact 
that the human foetus is at one period 
covered with a lanugo or fine down, it fol- 
lows necessarily that man is descended 
from a hairy progenitor; what is the va- 
lidity of the argument from anatomical 
homologies: whether the appearance of 
rudimentary branchie proves that man 
was once a fish; whether the faint ap- 
pearance of a point in the fold of his ear 
indicates that he was once a pointed-eared 
animal; whether other evidence is so 
strong as to enable us to pass over the re- 
markable break between the skeleton of 
man and all other animals, and to make us 
wait in faith, as Mr. Darwin suggests, till 
the exploration of Africa has supplied a 
paleontological missing link. 

All this we must leave to the natural- 
ists. And I feel inclined to say to Mr. 
Darwin what Socrates said to his disciples, 
“You may do with my body what you 
please, provided you do not imagine it to 
be me.” 

But Mr. Darwin’s book contains also a 
theory of the origin of the human mind. 
And that isa part of the subject which 
certainly falls within the province of Phil- 
ophy to consider. 

Mr. Darwin’s theory is, that the human 
mind, with all its capacities and character- 
istics, is the result of the development, 
without a break, of the dim sensations of 
a molluse. In this there is a psychologi- 
cal hypothesis implied — namely, that all 
intelligence is absolutely homogeneous, 
and that there is no difference in kind, 
but only in degree, between the functions 
of the reason in contemplating necessary 
truth, and those of the most elementary 
sense-perception. Such a hypothesis can- 
not be safely maintained by natural sci- 
ence, unless Philosophy proper, to whose 
department it belongs, will give her sanc- 
tion to it. It is true that the different 
schools of philosophy are not agreed upon 
this point. The extreme sensationalist 
school would probably make no objection 
to this part of the Darwinian theory. But 
all those who maintain that there is a dif- 
ference in kind between the higher mental 
faculties and the lower, will be justified in 
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recording a protest against a theory 
which, by reducing them to a common 
origin, makes them homogeneous. 

Mr. Darwin, in support of his views, lays 
great stress on the wonderful intelligence 
exhibited by the ant tribes, and on the 
acts of reasoning performed by dogs and 
other animals. But in all this there is 
nothing new. In Coleridge’s “Aids to 
Reflection,” precisely similar instances are 
given of the intelligence of ants and dogs, 
and Coleridge does not hesitate to ascribe 
to these creatures a certain discursive fac- 
ulty, which he identifies with the practical 
understanding in man. But Coleridge 
does not admit that discursive functions, 
such as those indicated, are the same in 
kind with the highest operations of the 
hnman mind. The chief object of his 
book is to show that the discursive under- 
standing, whether practical or cognitive, 
is essentially different in kind from the 
reason, and that the reason is a faculty 
shared in by man alone of all the creatures 
on this earth. 

I am not now wishing to appeal to the 
authority of Coleridge, nor of Kant, or 
Plato, or any of the other great Philoso- 
phers who have taken the same view of 
man’s reason being distinct in kind from 
his other faculties, as decisive against Mr. 
Darwin. I only wish to point out that 
the identity, or difference, in kind between 
the higher and the lower mental faculties 
is a question which meets us in limine, and 
that the solution of it, one way or the 
other, is an antecedent condition to ac- 
cepting or rejecting the Darwinian hypoth- 
esis. 

It may be thought that minds like that of 
Plato and Coleridge had a theological pre- 
disposition to take what is certainly the 
more elevated view of man’s nature. But I 
see no reason for attributing any bias of the 
kind to Aristotle. Had the facts of the 
case seemed to him to admit of it, I should 
have expected Aristotle, from the general 
turn of his mind, to have welcomed the 
conception that all organic nature is one 
continuous chain. But he does not do so; 
he makes two distinct breaks in the chain 
of life : first; where sensation comes in and 
differentiates the animal from the plant ; 
and, secondly, where reason comes in and 
differentiates man from all other crea- 
tures. In a very interesting passage of 
his work “ On the Generation of Animals,” 
he says that the question of the origin of 
reason, and how those who share in it 
come to do so, is very difficult and im- 
portant, and that there is no resource ex- 
cept to believe that the reason has no 
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affiuity with the material elements out of 
which the human embryo is formed, but 
that it comes in from without, and that it 
alone, of all the component parts of man, 
is divine (Aeimera d8 rdv vodv pévov bipafer 
émecoévae kat Oeiov sivas pdvov* obbiv yap abtod 
Th évepyeia Kowwvel owpatixn évépyeta.— De 
Gen. An., II. iii, 10. 

Mr. Darwin acknowledges the vast su- 
periority of the mental faculties in man 
over those of any other creature, but he 
bids us consider what differences exist in 
this respect between species or families of 
the lower animals; for instance, what a 
wonderful difference of intelligence there 
is between the grain-insect and the ant, 
though these creatures are, in many re- 
spects, closely related to one another. 

he question, however, remains, whether 
the differences between the mental powers 
and characteristics of different animals are 
not differences of degree, while those be- 
tween man and the inferior creatures are 
differences of kind. All other animals but 
man seem to be under a strict limit, which 
they cannot pass; their faculties, however 
acute and wonderful, are restricted in their 
direction to the finding means of bodily 
preservation and bodily enjoyment. There 
is in some animals a sort of “false dawn” 
or glimmering precursor of the light of 
human reason. For instance, in the indus- 
trious soliloquy of the caged parrot, 
there is an appearance of what the Greeks 
called diaywy), or pastime, the faculties 
being exercised for their own sake. So, 
too, in the curiosity of monkeys, of which 
Mr. Darwin gives many instances, there is 
the commencement of that love of knowl- 
edge for its own sake, which is one of the 
noblest of attributes. But all these ten- 
dencies in the lower animals are stopped 
dead, as it were, by the want of the faculty 
of apprehending universals. Aristotle al- 
lows that many lower animals have mem- 
ory, and attain to an empirical experience 
sufficient for the exigencies of their daily 
life (Met. I. i. 2), but he denies that this 
ever amounts in them to general concep- 
tions, such as would be expressed in lan- 
guage as laws, or rules, and such as con- 
stitute Art and Science among men. This 
want, then, of the faculty of universals, 
which we may call in a word, Reazon, con- 
stitutes a great gulf between man and the 
lower animals, a gulf which in the present 
day no lower animal seems to have any 
possibility of overpassing. 

If this be granted, the question for phi- 
losophy is, whether Reason is the effect, or 
the cause, of the difference in the past 
history of man and the other creatures. 
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Mr. Darwin would say that it is the effect. 
And this point philosophy may very fairly 
discuss with him. Philosophy may well 
demur to Mr. Darwin’s account of what he 
considers the decisive step towards the 
formation of reason in man. He says, “a 
great stride in the development of the in- 
tellect will have followed, as soon as, 
through a previous considerable advance, 
the half-art and half-instinct of language 
came into use; for the continued use of 
language will have reacted on the brain, 
and produced an inherited effect, and this 
again will have re-acted on the improve- 
ment of language.” In other parts of his 
work Darwin admits, or rather claims, as 
an argument in favour of his theory, that 
many of the lower animals have a lan- 
guage by which they communicate to each 
other such ideas as they care to express. 
And we may ask, then, why, in their case, 
language, constantly used through life, has 
not re-acted on their brains, and produced 
an inherited effect, which again would 
have reacted on the improvement of their 
language? The answer to this is obvious. 
The animal had an impulse to express only 
certain ideas. The expression for these 
ideas was attained by its species long ago, 
and there is no impulse to go beyond. 
The beast or bird has signs or sounds 
to express warning, encouragement, call, 
wooing, love, joy, anger, defiance, fear, 
and perhaps a few more simple emotions 
or ideas. Its brain is large enough or 
refined enough for the entertainment of 
these ideas in association with certain 
signs or sounds, but has no development 
further, because language is not the cause, 
but the expression and effect of the mental 
owers. In the power of varied articu- 
ated utterances, the parrot, the starling, 
the magpie, and other birds, might almost 
vie with man; but with them this instru- 
ment remains dead. It has no tendency 
to re-act on their minds; and, for want of 
a living mind impelling it, it is as idle as 
the echoes of the mountains. The differ- 
ence between man and such creatures is, 
that man, while sharing with them the 
faculties of articulation, was also endowed 
with reason, always tending to view things 
under the form of universals. Reason, in 
short, from all we can see or conceive of 
the history of the world, has been the 
cause, and not the effect, of human lan- 
guage. Language, in itself, evidently gives 
no start for the development of the rea- 
son, as distinguished from the lower un- 
derstanding which is concerned with self- 
preservation and the attainment of bodily 
satisfaction; else the brutes, which, accord- 
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ing to Mr. Darwin’s own showing, have the 
means of communicating with each other, 
would have shown some indication of hav- 
ing received such a start. 

. Darwin passes lightly over the philo- 
sophical difficulties which arise in his way; 
and he somewhat loosely accounts for the 
development of the higher reason, by say- 
ing that “the higher intellectual powers of 
man, such as those of ratiocination, ab- 
straction, self-consciousness, &c., will have 
followed from the continued improvement 
of other mental faculties; but without 
considerable culture of the mind, both in 
the race and in the individual, it.is doubt- 
ful whether these higher powers would be 
exercise? and thus fully attained.” 

Rather, we might say that it is doubtful 
whether such high powers could ever have 
been acquired by the mere exercise of 
lower faculties. It is very difficult to sce 
how, by the “struggle for existence,” 
which is the only motive power that Mr. 
Darwin seems to allow us, the higher in- 
tellectual powers of ratiocination, abstrac- 
tion, and self-consciousness can ever have 
been called into action. We can conceive 
how, according to the Darwinian hypoth- 
esis, man might have become more crafty 
than the fox, more constructive than the 
beaver, more organized in society than the 
ant or the bee; but how he can have got 
the impulse, when he had once made his 
position on the earth secure among the 
other animals, to follow out abstract ideas 
and to go working on and on, while all 
other creatures rested content with the 
sphere which they had made for them- 
selves — this is, indeed, hard to under- 
stand. 

Aristotle (to whom I must again refer) 
has an opinion on this subject directly 
contrary to that of Mr. Darwin. Aris- 
totle admits to a certain extent, a theory 
of evolution with regard to man. He 
thinks that mankind gradually invented 
and developed the necessary arts of life; 
and that, when the necessities and the 
pleasures were, sufficiently provided, men 
proceeded, especially in places where there 
was a leisure-class, to betake themselves 
to those intellectual, scientific, and philo- 
sophical pursuits which are most dignified, 
and which are sought for their own sake. 
He mentions, as an instance of this, the 
development of mathematics in Egypt, as 
being due to the priests, who were a leis- 
ure-class (Metaph. I. i. 16). Aristotle, 
then, considers the reason of man, so far 
from having been developed out of his 
struggle for existence, to have been re- 
tarded at first by the claims of the lower 
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necessities, and only when set free on the 
satisfaction of these to have begun its own 
spontaneous development. He draws a 
distinction between those faculties which 
we attain by exercise, and those which we 
possess by nature, and have only to call 
out and use; and he evidently places 
reason under the latter head. It is a 
question whether this view is not more in 
accordance than that of Mr. Darwin with 
the facts of the world. 

When we look closely into Mr. Darwin’s 
theory of the origin and development of 
the human mind, it seems evident that he 
holds the opinion that, when man had 
once begun to outvie other creatures and 
cope with the difficulties of life by means 
of craft, cleverness, and intelligence, his 
brain grew, and new mental powers, above 
his immediate needs, were unconsciously 
developed in him, and that these new pow- 
ers became the cause of all that is most 
distinctive in man. But if Mr. Darwin so 
thinks he comes round very nearly to the 
orthodox view, by conceding the existence 
of high mental powers in man antecedent 
to theirexercise. He only gives a physical 
account of such powers by attributing 
them to the quasi-spontaneous growth of 
the grey matter of the brain. He does 
not enter upon the philosophical question 
whether the brain is the cause, or only the 
condition, of the highest mental functions ; 
nor does he give any reason to account for 
the fact that a similar brain-growth does 
not appear to have taken place in any 
other of the numerous animal species of 
the earth, though so many of them have, 
for countless ages, exercised intelligence 
and cleverness in their respective struggle 
for existence. 

One point that emerges from the vari- 
ous observations of Mr. Darwin is worthy 
of notice — namely, that he finds all the 
essentially human faculties to be existent, 
though latent, in savages, independently 
of long hereditary exercise,— which, in 
other parts of his theory, he considers 
necessary for the creation and develop- 
ment of the human faculties. Thus he 
says, “The Fuegians rank amongst the 
lowest barbarians; but I was continually 
struck with surprise how closely the three 
natives on board H.M.S. ‘Beagle,’ who 
had lived some years in England and could 
talk a little English, resembled us in dispo- 
sition and in most of our mental facul- 
ties.” This candid admission surely fur- 


nishes a strong argument to the oppo- 
nents of the evolution theory, as applied 
to the intellect of man, for it points to the 
conclusion that man, however degraded in 
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habits, is always man, and that he has the 
higher faculties, at all events latent, in his 
soul. It points to the conclusion that the 
human species is essentially one, and that 
it is strongly differentiated by the prime 
quality, Reason, from all other species 
which we know. 

The characteristics of savages are made 
great use of by the evolutionist philoso- 
—— in support of their theories, and Mr. 

arwin assumes it as absolutely certain 
that we are, at all events, descended from 
savages, and offers it as a sort of consola- 
tion to those who may not like his ulti- 
mate conclusions —that it surely would 
not be more degrading to trace one’s 
descent to a race of monkeys than to some 
disgusting savage tribe. But the argument 
from the characteristics of savages may 
be turned the other way. On the one 
hand, we have seen that the savage is not 
a link between the brutes and man, but is 
definitely man. The savage does not 
afford any ground for believing that the 
human species is gradually shaded off into 
other species, and he does not in this 
respect give any support to the Darwinian 
hypothesis. On the other hand, the ex- 
tremely unprogressive character of savage 
society is an obstacle to believing that the 
best civilization of the world, that of the 
Aryan and Semitic races, can have ever 
taken its start from such a society in the 
primeval ages. In the savage races of the 
present day we seem to find the human 
faculties, not in their fresh virgin state, 
tending to develop into something better, 
but arrested and benumbed by long acqui- 
escence in grovelling habits. Therefore I 
think that we are justified in regarding 
these races as the swamps and backwaters 
of the stream of noble humanity, and not 
as the representatives of the fountain-head 
from which it has been derived. Discard- 
ing all analogies drawn from savage races 
as at present existing, I think that philos- 
ophy would be justified in conceiving of 
our ancestors as possessing the human 
faculties which savages now exhibit, and 
in addition to them an inward impulse 
which led to the evolution of civilization. 
No mere exigencies of life or struggle for 
existence can have given rise to the high 
thoughts which led to poetry and science. 
Had our ancestors once been savages, sav- 
ages they would have remained. But in 
the fairest regions of the earth, in the 
most favourable circumstances for leisure 
and consequent refinement, having rich un- 
tried faculties, and an inward impulse to 
exercise those faculties, they took the start 
which has brought us into the complex, ever- 
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changing historical scheme of civilization, 
outside which the savage now dwells un- 
conscious of its existence or meaning. The 
difficulty of believing that this scheme, 
with all the varied products of its succes- 
sive phases, such as the Bible, Homer, 
Sophocles, Greek art and philosophy, Ro- 
man law, Christian morality, Shakspeare, 
and modern physical science,.can have 
been started and carried on even in its be- 
ginnings by savages, such as we now know 
them, forms a great obstacle to accepting 
the Darwinian hypothesis. The thought 
seems forced upon us that there have been 
elements in the history of the world of 
which this theory takes no account. We 
feel inclined to say to Mr. Darwin — 


‘¢ There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


And with some such remark I would 
take leave of these speculations, which 
are highly interesting and valuable for 
the facts by which their author endeavours 
to support them, and which whether ulti- 
mately accepted or not, are certain to be 
thoroughly sifted, and so to give an im- 
pulse to metaphysical as well as physical 
inquiry. I will only add that in them 
there is very little that is absolutely new. 
The facts are the facts of Mr. Darwin, but 
the theory is the theory of Epicurus, with 
the atheism removed. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
LIFE IN MARS. 


Durinc the present month, a somewhat 
unusual grouping of the planets is to be 
witnessed. Mars, Venus, and Jupiter, the 
three most conspicuous of these wandering 
orbs, will be visible at the same time. 
Veuns and Jupiter must be looked for in 
the west, where they will shine conspicu- 
ously as evening stars. Nor will it be 
difficult to distinguish between these rival 
orbs, for they will pass each other on the 
12th of May, Jupiter moving sunwards. 
Throughout the month Venus will in- 
crease in lustre, while Jupiter will dimin- 
ish —less markedly, indeed, but still per- 
ceptibly. The observer will have a good 
opportunity of comparing the splendour 
of these planets, the two brightest orbs 
in the heavens — Venus, splendid because 
so near to us and to the sun, Jupiter less 
brilliantly illuminated by the solar rays, 
and lying at a distance from us enormous- 
ly exceeding that of Venus, but enabled, 
by his vast bulk and by the high reflective 
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power of his surface, to send to us an 
amount of light only inferior to that which 
we receive (under the most favourable 
conditions) from Venus. 

But in the meantime, much farther 
towards the south, the ruddy planet Mars 
will be conspicuous. He has returned to 
our neighbourhood after an absence of two 
years, and is now about to urge his way 
eastwards among the stars, over the con- 
stellation Leo—over the Virgin, outshin- 
ing the brilliant Spica, which marks the 
wheat-ear in her hand, and thence — his 
lustre waning — through the Scales, and 
past his rival as a red star, Antares, or the 
Scorpion’s Heart. 

It may prove interesting to consider a 
few of the ficts which astronomers have 
taught us about the pianet of war. For 
of all the planets, he is the one they can 
study best. He does not, indeed, come so 
near to us as Venus, nor does he, in the 
telescope, present so noble an appearance 
as Jupiter. Venus outshines him in the 
heavens, and Jupiter seems to show more 
interesting details in the telescopic field. 
Yet we see Mars, in reality, far better 
than either of those two planets. If ever 
we are to recognize the signs of life in any 
orb of those which people space, it will be 
in Mars that such signs will be first traced. 
As Venus comes near -to us she assumes 
the form of the crescent moon, we have but 
a fore-shortened view of a portion of her 
illuminated hemisphere, and her intensely 
bright light defeats the scrutiny of the 
most skilful observer. At the time of her 
nearest approach, she is lost wholly to our 
view in the splendour of the solar rays, 
her unilluminated or night hemisphere be- 
ing directed also towards us. With Jupi- 
ter, tho case is different. When at his 
nearest, he is seen under most favourable 
conditions, and the enormous dimensions 
of his belts render them very obvious and 
very beautiful features for the scrutiny 
of the telescopist. But then he) is some 
370 millions of miles from us at such a 
time, whereas Mars when most favourably 
placed for telescopic study, is but 37 mil- 
lions of miles away. A square mile on the 
surface of Mars would appear a hundred 
times larger than a square mile on the 
surface of Jupiter, supposing both planets 
studied when at their nearest. It is clear, 
then, that, as respects surface-details, 
Mars is examined under much more fa- 
vourable conditions than the giant planet 
Jupiter. 

But here the question is naturally sug- 
gested whether our own moon, which is 
but-a quarter of a million of miles from 
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us, ought not first to be examined for 
signs of life, or, at least, of being fitted 
for the support of life. When the tele- 
scope was first invented, it is certain that 
astronomers were more hopeful of recog- 
nizing such signs in the moon than in any 
other celestial body. As telescopes of 





greater and greater power were construct- ! 


ed, our satellite was searched with a more 
and more eager scrutiny. And many a 
long year elapsed before astronomers 
would accept the conclusion that the 
moon’s surface is wholly unfitted for the 
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are acquainted with could live init. They 
know that she has no oceans, seas, rivers 
or lakes, neither clouds nor rains, and that 
if she had there would be no winds to waft 
moisture from place to place, or to cause 
the clouds to drop fatness upon the lunar 
fields. They know also that the moon’s 
surface is subjected alternately to a cold 
far more intense than that which binds our 
arctic regions in everlasting frost, and to a 
heat compared with which the fierce noon 
of a tropical day is as the freshness of a 
spring morning. They search only over 


support of any of those forms of life with | the lunar disk for the signs of volcanic ac- 
which we are familiar upon earth. That) tion, feeling well assured that no traces of 
the belief in lunar men prevailed in the | the existence of living creatures will ever 
popular mind long after astronomers had : be detected in that desolate orb. 


abandoned it, is shown by the eager cre- 
dulity with which the story of Sir John 
Herschel’s supposed observations of the 
customs and manners of the Lunarians 
was accepted even among well-educated 
men. Who can forget the gravity with 
which that most amazing hoax was re- 
peated in all quarters? It was, indeed, 
ingeniously contrived. The anxiety of 
Sir John Herschel to secure the assistance 
of King Wilkam, and the care with which 
“our sailor-king ” inquired whether the 
interests of nautical astronomy would be 
advanced by the proposed inquiries: the 
plausible explanation of the mode of ob- 
servaticn, depending, we were gravely 
assured, upon the transfusion of light; the 
trembling anxiety of Herschel and his fel- 
low-workers as the moment arrived when 
their search was to commence; the flow- 
ers, resembling poppies, which first re- 
warded their scrutiny ; and the final intro- 
duction upon the scene of those winged 
beings— not, strictly speaking, men, nor 
roperly to be called angels—to whom 
Terschel assigned the generic appellation, 
Vespertilio Homo or Bat-men. All these 
things, and many others equally amusing, 
were described with marvellous gravity, 
and with an attention to details reminding 
one of the descriptions in Gulliver’s Travels. 
One can hardly wonder, then, that the 
narrative was received in many quarters 
with unquestioning faith, nor, perhaps, even 
at the simplicity with which (as Sir John 
Herschel himself relates) well-meaning 
persons planned measures for sending mis- 
sionaries “among the poor benighted Lu- 
narians.” 

Yet astronomers have long known full 
certainly that no forms of life such as we 
are familiar with can exist upon the moon. 
They know that if our satellite has an at- 
mosphere at all, that atmosphere must be 
so limited in extent that no creatures we 





But with Mars the case is far otherwise. 
All that we have learned respecting this 
charming planet leads to the conclusion 
that it is well fitted to be the abode of 
life. We can trace, indeed, the progress 
of such changes as we may conceive that 
the inhabitants of Venus or of Mercury 
must recognize in the case of our own 
earth. The progress of summer and win- 
ter in the northern and southern halves 
of the planet, the effects due to the prog- 
ress of the Martial day, from sunrise to 
sunset — nay, even hourly changes, corre- 
sponding to those which take place in our 
own skies, as clouds gather over our con- 
tinents, or fall in rain, or are dissipated 
by solar heat; such signs as these that 
Mars is a world like ours can be recog- 
nized most clearly by all who care to 
study the planet with a telescope of ade- 
quate power. 

As regards the atmosphere of Mars, by 
the way, the earliest telescopic observers 
fell into a somewhat strange mistake. 
For, noticing that stars seemed to disap- 
pear from view at some considerable dis- 
tance from the planet, they assigned to the 
Martial atmosphere a depth of many hun- 
dreds of miles, —we care not to say how 
many. Morecareful observation, however, 
showed that the phenomenon upon which 
so much stress had been laid was merely 
optical. Sir J. South and other observers, 
carefully studying the planet with tele- 
scopes of modern construction, have been 
able to prove abundantly that the atmos- 
phere of Mars has no such abnormal ex- 
tension as Cassini and others of the earlier 
telescopists had imagined. 

The early observations made on the 
polar snows of Mars were more trust- 
worthy. Maraldi found that at each of 
two points nearly opposite to each other 
on the globe of the planet, a white spot 
could be recognized, whose light, indeed, 
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was so brilliant as to far outshine that 
emitted by the remainder of the disc. The 
idea that these white spots correspond in 
any way to the polar snows on our own 
earth does not seem to have occurred to 
Maraldi. Yet he made observations which 
were well calculated to suggest the idea, 
for he noted that one of the spots had at 
acertain time diminished greatly in size. 
Instead, however, of ascribing this change 
to the progress of the Martial seasons, he 
was led to the strange conclusion that the 
white spot was undergoing a process of 
continuous decrease, and be even an- 
nounced the date when, as he supposed, 
it would finally disappear. 

No such disappearance took place, how- 
ever. When Sir W. Herschel began his 
series of observations upon Mars, more 
than half a century later, the spots were 
still there. The energy of our great 
astronomer did not suffer these striking 
features to remain long unexamined. 
Searching, as was his wont, after terres- 
trial analogies — or, at least, analogies de- 

ending on known facts — he was quickly 
ed to associate the white spots with our 
arctic regions. It would follow, of course, 
that in the summer months of either Mar- 
tial hemisphere, the snow-cap would be re- 
duced in size, while in the winter it would 
attain its greatest dimensions. Sir W. 
Herschel found this to be the case, and 
he was able to show that the changes which 
Maraldi had interpreted as suggesting the 
eventual disappearance of one of the 
bright spots, were due to the progress of 
the Martial summer. Pr:cisely as in our 
summer months, those who voyage across 
the Atlantic may sail in far higher lati- 
tudes than they could safely venture to 
traverse in winter, so in Mars the polar ice 
and snow is limited within a far narrower 
region in summer than in winter. 

But after all (it may be urged), to sup- 
pose that these two bright spots are 
formed in reality of ice and snow is rather 
venturesome. Might we not imagine that 
some other material than water is con- 
cerned inthe observed changes? What 
reason have we for inferring that the same 
elements that we are familiar with exist 
out in yonder space ? 

The answer to these questions,— or, 
rather, the answers, for we have to do 
with a whole series of facts, dovetailing in 
the most satisfactory manner. into each 
other,— will be found full of interest. 

We all know that Mars shines with a 
ruddy light. He is, indeed, far the rud- 
diest star in the heavens: Aldebaran and 
Antares are pale beside him. Now, in the 
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telescope the surface of Mars does not ap- 
pear wholly red. We have seen that at 
two opposite points his orb exhibits white 
spots. But, besides these regions, there 
are others which.are not red. Dark 
spaces are seen, sometimes strangely com- 
plicated in figure, which present a well- 
marked tinge of greenish blue. Here, 
then, we have a feature which we should 
certainly expect to find if the polar spots 
are really snow-caps; for the existence of 
water in quantities sufficient to account - 
for snow regions covering many thousand 
square miles of the surface of Mars would 
undoubtedly lead us to infer the existence 
of oceans, and these oceans might be ex- 
pected to resemble our own oceans in their 
general tint. According to this view, the 
dark greenish-blue markings on Mars 
would come to be regarded as the Martial 
seas. 

If this be the case, then, we may note in 
passing that the seas of Mars cover a much 
smaller proportion of his surface than those 
of .our own earth. The extent of our 
seas being to that of our continents about 
the proportion of 11 to 4: in Mars the 
land and sea surfaces would seem to be 
nearly equal in extent. The seas in Mars 
are also very singularly shaped. They 
run into long inlets and straits; many are 
bottle or flask-shaped — that is, we see a 
somewhat rounded inland sea connected 
with what must be called the main ocean 
by a narrow inlet; and further it would 
seem.as though oceanic . communication 
must be far more complete in Mars (not- 
withstanding the relative smallness of his 
ocean surface) than on our own earth. 
One could travel by sea between all parts 
of Mars — with very few exceptions — the 
lor:g inlets and the flask-shaped seas break- 
up his land surface much. more completely 
than the actual extent of water would lead 
ustoinfer. It may be supposed that on the 
other hand land communication is far more 
complete in the case of Mars than in that 
of our own earth. This is, indeed, the 
case; insomuch that such Martialists as 
object to sea travelling (and we can 
scarcely suppose sea-sickness to be a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to our own earth) may 
very readily avoid it, and yet not be de- 
barred from visiting any portion of their 
miniature world, save one or two extensive 
islands. Even these are separated by such 
narrow seas ‘from the neighbouring conti- 
nents, that we may regard it as fairly 
within the power of the Martial Brunels 
and Stephensons, to bridge over the inter- 
vening straits, and so to enable the advo- 
cates of land voyaging to visit these por- 
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tions of their planet. This view is encour- 
aged by the consideration that all engineer- 
ing operations must be much more readily 
effected in Mars than on our own earth. 
The force of gravity is so small at the sur- 
face of Mars that a mass which on the earth 
weighs a pound, would weigh on Mars but 
about six and a quarter ounces, so that in 
every way the work of the engineer, and 
of his ally the spadesman, would be light- 
ened. A being shaped as men are, but 

- fourteen feet high, would be as active as a 
man six feet high, and many times more 
powerful. On such a scale, then, might 
the Martial navvies be built. But that is 
not all. The soil in which they would 
work would weigh very much less, mass 
for mass, than that in which our terrestrial 
spadesmen labour. So that, between the 
far greater powers of Martial beings, and 
the far greater lightness of the materials 
they would have to deal with in construct- 
ing roads, canals, bridges, or the like, we 
may very reasonably conclude that the 
progress of such labours must be very 
much more rapid, and their scale very 
much more important, than in the case of 
our own earth. 

But let us return to our oceans, remem- 
bering that at present we have not proved 
that the dark greenish-blue regions we 
have called oceans, really consist of water. 

It might seem hopeless to inquire 
whether this is the case. Unless the as- 
tronomer could visit Mars and sail upon 
the Martial seas, he could never learn — 
so at a first view one might fairly judge 
-—whether the dark markings he chooses 
to call oceans are really so or not. 

But he possesses an instrument which 
can answer even such a question as this. 
The spectroscope, the ally of the telescope 
—useless without the latter, but able to 
tell us much which the most powerful tel- 
escope could never reveal—-has been 
called in to solve this special problem. It 
cannot, indeed, directly answer our ques- 
tion. It cannot so analyze the light from 
the greenish markings as to tell us the 
nature of the material which emits or re- 
flects to us that peculiarly tinted light. 
But the astronomer and physicist is capa- 
ble of reasoning as to certain effects which 
must necessarily follow if the planet of 
war have oceans and polar snow-caps, and 
which could not possibly appear if the 
markings we call oceans were not really 
so, nor the white spots at the Martial poles 
really snow-caps. Extensive seas in one 
part of the planet, and extensive snow re- 
gions in another, would imply in a man- 
ner there could be no mistaking, that the 
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vapour of water is raised in large quanti- 
ties from the Martial oceans to be trans- 
ferred by Martial winds to polar regions, 
there to fall in snow-showers. It is this 
aqueous vapour in the Martial atmosphere 
that the spectroscope can inform us about. 
Our spectroscopists know quite well what 
the vapour of water is capable of showing 
in the rainbow-tinted streak which is called 
the spectrum. When white light is caused 
to shine through a sufficient quantity of 
the vapour of water, the rainbow-tinted 
streak forming the spectrum of white light, 
is seen to be crossed by certain dark lines, 
whose position and arrangement there is 
no mistaking. Now the light we get from 
Mars is reflected sunlight, but it is sun- 
light which has been subjected to more 
than reflection, since it has passed twice 
through the depths of the Martial atmos- 
phere, first while passing to his surface, 
and secondly while leaving that surface on 
its voyage towards ourselves. If that 
double passage have carried it through 
the vapour of water, the spectroscope will 
certainly tell us of that fact. 

Let us see how this problem was dealt 
with by our most skilful spectroscopist, 
Dr. Huggins, justly called the Herschel of 
the spectroscope. The following account 
is an epitome of his own narrative :— 
“On February 14 he examined Mars with 
a spectroscope attached to his powerful 
eight-inch refractor. The rainbow-col- 
oured streak was crossed, near the orange 
part, by groups -of lines agreeing in posi- 
tion with those seen in the solar spectrum 
when the sun is low down, and so shines 
through the vapour-laden lower strata of 
our atmosphere. To determine whether 
these lines belonged to the light from Mars 
or were caused by our own atmosphere, 
Dr. Huggins turned his spectroscope 
towards the moon, which was at the time 
nearer to the horizon than Mars, so that 
the lines belonging to our own atmosphere 
would be stronger in the moon’s spectrum 
than in that of the planet. But the groups 
of lines referred to were not visible in the 
lunar spectrum. It remained clear, there- 
fore, that they belonged to the atmosphere 
of Mars, and not to our own.” 

This observation removes all reasonable 
doubt as to the real character as well of 
the dark greenish-blue markings as of the 
white polar caps. We see that Mars cer- 
tainly possesses seas resembling our own, 
and as certainly that he has his arctic 
regions, waxing and waning, as our own 
do, with the progress of the seasons. But, 


in fact, Dr. Huggins’s observation proves 
much more than this. 


The aqueous 
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vapour raised from the Martial seas can 
find its way to the Martial poles only 
along a certain course — that is, by trav- 
ersing a Martial atmosphere. Mars cer- 
tainly has an atmosphere, therefore, 
though whether the constitution of that 
atmosphere exactly resembles that of our 
own air is not so certainly known. On 
this point the spectroscope has given no 
positive information, yet it allows us to 
draw this negative inference — that, inas- 
much as no new lines are seen in the 
spectrum of the planet, it would seem 
likely that no gases other than those ex- 
isting in our own atmosphere are present 
in the atmosphere of Mars. 

But we are naturally led to inquire 
whether the phenomena which our me- 
teorologists have to deal with — clouds, 
fog, and mist, wind-storms and rain-storms 
—can be recognized, either directly or in 
their effects, when Mars is studied with 
the telescope. The answer is full of inter- 
est. We have been able to learn much 
respecting the meteorology of this distant 
world. In the first place, we see that at 
times the features of his globe — those 
well-recognized markings which indicate 
the figure of ocea::s and continents — are 
hidden from view as if by clouds. A 
whitish light replaces the well-marked red 
colour of the continents or the equally 
well-marked green-blue tint of the oceans. 
But more. We can at times actually 
watch the gradual clearing up of the Mar- 
tial skies, for we can see the whitish region 
of light gradually growing smaller and 
smaller, the features it had concealed com- 
ing gradually into view. On one occasion 
Mr. Lockyer was observing Mars with an 
excellent telescope, six inches in aperture, 
when he became aware that a change of 
this sort was in progress. A certain well- 
known sea was partially concealed from 
view by a great cloud-mass spreading 
over many thousand square miles of the 
Martial surface. But as the hours passed, 
the clouds seemed to be melting away, 
whether by the sun’s heat or because they 
had fallen in rain was, of course, not de- 
terminable. When Mr. Lockyer ceased 

. observing for the evening — at about half- 
past eleven —a large proportion of the 
sea before concealed had come into view. 
But on the same night, the eagle-eyed 
Dawes, the prince of modern telescopists, 
as he has been called, was also studying 
the planet of war. Waiting until the out- 
lines of the oceans and continents had be- 
come clearly discernible, he made (“in the 


wee sma’ hours ayont the twae’”) an ex- | ( > objec 
cial attention), it will be understood that 


cellent drawing of Mars. When this was 
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compared with the drawing made at an 
earlier hour by Mr. Lockyer, it was seen 
that the clouds which had concealed a 
portion of the planet had, at the later hour, 
passed completely away, insomuch that 
the whole oF the shore-line, which was at 
first concealed, had been restored to view. 
And it is worthy of notice that, referring 
these events to Martial time, it appeared 
that the cloudy weather in this part of 
Mars had occurred in the forenoon, the 
midday hour (as often happens on earth) 
bringing clear weather, which would seem 
to have lasted until the Martial afternoon 
was far advanced. 

But we can also learn something of the 
general progress of the weather during a 
Martialday. It would seem that, as a rule, 
the Martial mornings and evenings are 
misty. This, at least, seems the most sat- 
isfactory explanation of the whitish light 
which is usually seen all round the planet’s 
disc; for the parts of the planet which lie 
near the edge of the disc are those where 
the sun is low —that is, where it is either 
morning or evening out yonder on Mars. 
The presence, therefore, of this whitish 
light would seem to indicate misty morn- 
ings and misty evenings in Mars. 

t seems clear, too, that—as with our- 
selves — winter is more cloudy than sum- 
mer; for it is always noticed that near 
the Martial solstices the markings on that 
half of the planet where winter is in 
progress are very distinctly seen, a whitish 
light sometimes replacing the red and 
green markings altogether in these regions. 
On the contrary, at these seasons, the 
regions where summer is in progress are 
generally very well seen. 

The reader will infer from what has 
been said on these points, that the study 
of Mars cannot be carried on very rapidly 
by our astronomers ; for, in the first place, 
Mars only returns to our midnight skies at 
intervals of more than two years, and he 
remains but for a short time favourably 

laced for observation. Then one half of 
his surface only can be seen at a time, and 
nearly one half even of that hemisphere is 
commonly concealed by clouds, which also 
extend all round the disc, so that perhaps 
but about one-eighth of the planet’s sur- 
face can be favourably studied. When 
we add to these considerations the cireum- 
stance that not one night out of ten in our 
climate — or, perhaps, in any —is well 
suited for the use of powerful telescopes, 
while even favourable nights cannot al- 
ways be devoted to the study of Mars 
other celestial objects often requiring spe- 
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the progress of discovery has not been so 
rapid as, at a first view, might be ex- 
pected. When we are told that more than 
two centuries have elapsed since the tele- 
scopic study of Mars began, it seems as 
though ample time had been given for re- 
search; but the time which has been ac- 
tually available for that purpose has been 
far more limited than that estimate would 
imply. 

And now, returning to the consideration 
of the probable condition of Mars, with re- 
spect to those circumstances which we re- 
gard as associated with the requirements 
of living creatures, let us briefly inquire 
how far we can determine aught as to the 
geological structure of the planet. Here 
the spectroscope cannot help us. The 
telescope, and such reasoning as may 
fairly be applied to the relations already 
dealt with, must here be our main resource. 
We see, then, that the land regions of the 
olanet present a ruddy tinge. Sir John 

erschel has suggested, and we are not 
here concerned to deny, that this is proba- 
bly due to the ochreish nature of the soil. 





* The planet, in fact, is to be regarded as 


perhaps passing through a geological era 
resembling that through which our own 
earth was passing when the Old Red 
Sandstone constituted the main propor- 
tion of her continents. But it certainly 
must be admitted, as a remarkable circum- 
stance, that we can trace no signs of exten- 
sive forests in Mars, nor any such appear- 
ances as we should imagine that our prai- 
ries must present to telescopists in Venus 
or Mercury. One is almost invited to 
adopt the bizarre notion of that French 
astronomer who suggested that vegetation 
on Mars is red instead of verdant — that in 
this distant and miniature world the poet 
may sing of spring, more truly than our 
terrestrial poets, that 


She cometh blushing like a maid, 


As respects the absence of forests, we 
may perhaps find a sufficient explanation 
in the fact that lofty trees would exist 
under somewhat unfavourable conditions 
in Mars; for gravity being so much less 
than on our own earth, the stability of ob- 
jects having ‘equal dimensions would be 
correspondingly reduced. On the other 
hand, the winds which blow in Mars are 
probably, as Professor Phillips has pointed 
out, exceedingly violent; so that, to quote 
a striking paper which appeared last year 
in the Spectator (in a review of a work by 
the present writer), “if currents of air in 
Mars are of more than usual violence, 
while the solidifying force of friction 
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which resists them is much smaller than 
here, it may be a reasonable inference 
that ‘natural selection’ has already 
weeded out the loftier growing trees, 
which would stand less chance in encoun- 
ters with hurricanes than our own.” The 
absence of prairies is not so easily ex- 
plained, however; and the idea is in fact 
suggested that some of those regions 
which have hitherto been included among 
the Martial seas, are in reality regions 
richly covered with verdure. Nor are we 
wholly without evidence in favour of this 
view; for there is a certain very wide 
tract in Mars respecting which the late 
Mr. Dawes remarked to the present writer 
that he found himself greatly perplexed. 
“ At times,” he said, “I seem to see clear 
traces of seas there; but at other times I 
find no such traces.” These regions have 
accordingly been regarded as extensive 
tracts of marsh land. But the idea seems 
at least worth considering that they may 
be forest regions or extensive prairies. 

There must needs be rivers in Mars, 
since the clouds, which often cover whole 
continents, must pour down enormous 
page of rain, and this rain-fall must 

nd a course for itself along the Martial 
valleys to the sea. Indeed we can have 
no doubt that Mars has been the scene of 
those volcanic disturbances to which our 
own mountains, hills, valleys, and ravines 
owe their origin. The very existence of 
continents and oceans implies an uneven- 
ness of surface which can only be explained 
as the effect of subterranean forces. Vol- 
canoes must exist, then, in Mars; nor can 
his inhabitants be wholly safe from such 
earthquake throes as we experience. It 
may be questioned, indeed, whether sub- 
terranean forces in Mars are not relatively 
far more intense than in our own Earth,— 
the materials of which the planet is formed 
being not only somewhat less massive in 
themselves, but also held down by a grav- 
ity much less effective. 

It would seem, also, that the Martial 
oceans inust be traversed by currents 
somewhat resembling those which trav- 
erse our own o¢eans. There is, indeed, a 
very marked difference between our seas 
and those of Mars. For apart from the 
circumstance that the terrestrial oceans 
cover a much greater proportion of the 
earth’s surface, the Martial seas are 
scarcely traversed by appreciable tides. 
Mars has no moon to sway his ocean 
waters, and though the sun has power 
over his seas to some slight extent, yet 
the tidal waves thus raised would be very 
unimportant, even though the seas of 
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Mars were extensive enough for the gen- 
eration of true tidal oscillations. For, in 
the first place, Mars is much farther from 
the sun, and the sun’s action is corre- 
spondingly reduced — it is reduced, in fact, 
on tiis account alone more than threefold. 
But further, Mars is much smaller than 
the earth, and the dimensions of our earth 
have much to do with the matter of the 
sun’s tide-raising power. Every one knows 
how the explanation of the tides runs in 
our books of astrouomy and geography. 
The sun is nearer to the water turned di- 
rectly towards him than he is to the cen- 
tre of the earth; he therefore draws that 
water away from the earth, or in other 
words raises a wave: but again, says the 
explanation, the sun is nearer to the 
earth’s centre than to the water on the 
side turned away from him, and therefore 
he draws the earth away from that water, 
or a wave is raised on the further as well 
as on the nearer side of the earth. Ifthe 
earth were smaller, the sun would not be 
so much nearer to the water turned 
towards him, nor so much farther from the 
water turned away from him—so that 
both waves would be reduced in dimen- 
sions. Applying this ccnsideration to the 
case of Mars, whose orb is much smaller 
than the earth’s, we see that any tidal 
wave raised by the sun in Martial seas 
must needs be of very small dimen- 
sions. 

But the existence of ocean currents ap- 
pears to depend very little on the pres- 
ence of tidal waves. In the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, the Red Sea, and the Baltic Sea 
well-marked currents exist, although the 
tidal wave scarcely affects these seas. 
Sea-currents would indeed seem to be due 
to the effects of evaporation taking place 
extensively over certain portions of the 
sea surface; and we know that evapora- 
tion must proceed very freely in the case 
of the seas of Mars, since clouds form so 
marked a feature of his atmospheric econ- 
omy. We may conclude, therefore, that 
his, seas are traversed by currents, and 
further that most of those effects which 
our students of physical geography 
ascribe to ocean currents, take place also 
in the case of Mars. 

Summing up the results here considered, 
we seem to recognize abundant reasons 
for regarding the ruddy planet which is 
now shining so conspicuously in our skies 
as a fit abode for living creatures. It 
would seem, indeed, unreasonable to doubt 
that that globe is habitable which pre- 
sents so many analogies to our own, and 
which differs from our own in no circum- 
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'Stances that can be regarded as essential 
to the wants of living creatures. 


From The Economist, 
THE STRONG POINT OF THE MINISTRY. 


Ir is quite evident, from the discussion 
on the Budget, from the division of Thurs- 
day, and from the tone of the debate on 
both Thursday and Monday, that the Gov- 
ernment is protected by some influence 
other than its popularity within the House 
of Commons. That popularity is indeed 
for the moment in abeyance. It never was 
so great within the House as within the 
constituencies; and now that the Govern- 
ment has made a mistake, or is supposed 
to have made a mistake, which the constit- 
uencies understand, many reluctant sup- 
porters feel enfranchised, and mutiny 
breaks out in all directions. The extreme 
dislike of a section of the Liberals to the 
heavy estimates of the year is shared by 
their electors, and is adroitly turned to 
use by the very party which has steadily 
recommended heavier expenditure on mil- 
itary preparations. At the same time, so 
small is the affection felt for the Cabinet 
that its own supporters are not unwilling 
to see it censured; and what with deser- 
tions and abstentions, a hostile vote is 
possible, as far as the temper of the 
House is concerned, on any evening. Still 
this hostile vote does not come, and prob- 
ably will not come; and it is clear that 
the Government is protected by the diffi- 
culty, for the moment the insuperable difli- 
culty, of finding any alternative. Neither 
of the two parties which oppose it can 
produce a Ministry, and in this country 
the condition of overthrowing one Govern- 
ment is ability to produce another. The 
ultra-Radicals, it is admitted, cannot do 
this. Although exercising considerable 
power in the State, they have among 
them few men who pretend to the rank of 
Ministers, and no one whom the constitu- 
encies would tolerate as Premier.- They 
have no support in the Lords, and none in 
the upper classes; and they are, for the 
time at all events, without any man who 
by sheer ability could enable them to dis- 
pense with such support. They have not 
even a great demagogue, not one man who 
has ever held superior office, and not one 
with anything approaching Mr. Bright's 
power over the masses of the people. The 
country party, still half the House, dreads 
and detests them, while they have acci- 
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dently linked themselves far too exclu- 
sively with the Nonconformists. 

The ultra-Radicals are out of the ques- 
tion; and though for very different rea- 
sons, so are the regular Conservative:. 
That party has plenty of men competent 
to administer the State, and at least three, 
any one of whom the country would ac- 
cept as head of Her Majesty’s Government 
without any start of surprise. Moreover its 
apparent weakness in numerical strength, 
though in one way real, is in another way 
exceedingly deceptive. Englishmen have 
many strongly conservative instincts, es- 
pecially upon those questions of property, 
which, as many observers think, the pres- 
ent policy of the Cabinet tends to raise. 
They are very apt when unexcited to be 
led by their upper classes, and the upper 
classes are annoyed, or perhaps we should 
say worried, by many measures of the Ad- 
ministration. A dissolution would not give 
them a party majority, but it might very 
well give them a House in which a ma- 
jority was exceedingly disinclined to turn 
them out before they had had a fair trial 
before the country. Sir Robert Peel un- 
der the circumstances might possibly have 
taken office, but the difficulty of the Con- 
servatives is that they have in the House 
of Commons no man of that type, no man 
who, while representing the genuine Con- 
servatism of the country, can head a pow- 
erful Ministry against a more powerful 
Opposition. Mr. Gathorne Hardy, though 
he fulfils the first function, is not equal 
to the second; nor if he were, could he 
take the leadership out of the hands of 
Mr. Disraeli. The member for Bucks, by 
virtue of his oratory, his history, and — 
what is sometimes forgotten — his extraor- 
dinary tact in dealing with the House of 
Commons, is the necessary man of the 
party, which nevertheless finds in him the 
greatest obstacle in its way. It does not 
trust him. Many of its representatives 
still resent his desertion on the suffrage, 
many more are irritated by his apathy 
about purchase, and many, including some 
very prominent statesmen, stand pledged 
in honour not to serve under his banner. 
The feeling roughly expressed at the last 
meeting of the Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture — that after all it is not worth while 
to overset a Government in order to bring 
in Mr. Disraeli —is very diffused, and for 
the time acts as a shield to a Ministry to 
whom he would be the inevitable succes- 
sor Mr. Gladstone, when badgered to 
death, has only to say he will resign; and 
his followers, content or annoyed, are 
compelled fo close up their ranks and sup- 
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port him in his place, thus acknowledging 
that to him there is ne alternative. Nor 
is there. The Conservative party cannot 
expel Mr. Disraeli, unless they can also 
deprive him of his seat; and with Mr. 
Disraeli at its head, the Conservative 
party, in its present condition of opinion, 
cannot be realy strong. 

There remains of course the chance that 
a third party, composed cf all Conserva- 
tives but Mr. Disraeli, and of a great 
many old Whigs, may take the helm; and 
no doubt such a party might be formed 
under Lord Derby, so as to include a great 
many competent statesmen. It would be 
very gladly welcomed by the upper classes, 
and might display very considerable ad- 
ministrative resource, but it wou!d almost 
to a certainty be deficient in following. 
Tt could not carry the boroughs, and it 
would always be ruinously weak upon 
those semi-ecclesiastical questions which 
in this country influence so many votes. 
It would incur the unbending hostility of 
the Nonconformists, would be disliked and 
distrusted by the mass of voters, and 
would have constantly to irritate its true 
supporters by giving way to the Radicals 
upon questions of principle. It could only 
be a tolerated Government, and the coun- 
try is as yet far from so angry with the 
Ministry as to be willing to put up with 
an interregnum. It prefers to hope that 
Mr. Gladstone will be induced to go the 
way which it desires, or rather to avoid 
the course of which, in some half-conscious 
irritable way, it is inclined to think that it 
disapproves. As Mr. Gladstone will prob- 
ably take the hint and suspend action for 
a time in many directions, there is, we are 
sure, little danger that he will as yet be 
overthrown, thongh much that his hands 
may be too fettered for the good of the 
country. 


From The Spectator. 
A PROSAIC POSSIBILITY IN FRANCE. 


TueRE is an inclination in this country, 
which we confess we fully share, to explain 
this contest in Paris a little too much, to 
make too much of an effort to understand 
its meaning, its tendencies, and its issues, 
and to pay too little to its immediate 
course. The prose of the matter, its 
eee side, is too much overlooked. 

e monotony of murder has become tire- 
some, and everybody who now writes of 
the Commune rem on at once into the 
philosophy of history, and carried away 
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by the fascination of the most stimulating 
of all speculations, closes his eyes to the 
events on which those speculations are 
nominally based. There is much truth, we 
suspect, in Mr. Harrison’s statement that 
Paris in asking for free cities has struck 
out a new system of policy for Continental 
Liberals to realize; and more truth, we 
are certain, in our own account of the 
dangers of Federalism in France; but in 
both these speculations one element is too 
much disregarded, and that is the element 
of time. Great policies are not established 
or exposed in a few days; the immediate 
contest is not between Centralization and 
Federalism, but between M. Thiers and 
Paris, and it may be well for once to ex- 
amine the situation as we should examine 
a party struggle at home. M. Thiers is 
trying, wisely or unwisely, to establish a 
rather narrow-minded reactionary and 
stupid Republic in France, a Republic as 
centralized as the Empire, and possibly as 
corrupt, but ruled by the delegate of an 
Assembly instead of by a monarch, and 
the point for politicians is to understand 
how far he is progressing towards his end. 
On the whole, we imagine, he is, in a hard, 
cruel, unoriginal way, advancing towards 
a success of some kind. He manages his 
attack on Paris very badly, and the defence, 
once the enceinte is passed, may become a 
defence of Saragossa; but he is evidently 
winning his way. His troops, bad or good 
—and we see very little proof of goodness 
in them — are becoming savage, and though 
their excessive cruelty may hereafter pro- 
duce an undesired result, a final chasm be- 
tween the citizens and the soldiery, still 
for the present it daunts all but those who 
have made up their minds to die for the 
sake of a cause, that is, all but the central 
battalions of the Commune. That body, 
which has shown unexpected capacity for 
government, which keeps Paris as quiet as 
under the Empire and far freer from crime, 
displaces its Generals the moment they 
show a disposition to over-ride civil au- 
thority, and amidst incessant changes has 
fearlessly maintained its claim to every- 
body’s obedience, must be approaching the 
end of its resources, and except for a street 
defence can hardly have the command of 
sufficient munitions. Unless its new Com- 
mandant, Colonel Rossel, turns out to be 
one of those men who can mesmerize 
French troops,—quite a possibility but 
still only a possibility, in the air — 
the Commune within a week or two 
must be defeated by a dully murderous 
system of fighting, and then the resistance 
of Paris to M. Thiers’ peasant Republic 
must be suspended fora time. The strug- 
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gle cannot be | acy for the workmen 
have to eat. The troops, if they can get 
in, c:n disarm Paris, and as we ail know, 
Paris once disarmed can be held down for 
a long time by force. Of course there 
will be repression, almost as bad as under 
the Empire; but both M. Thiers and the 
Assembly are ready to repress, aud the 
former has obtained the right of appoint- 
ing the municipal chiefs and will have a 
sufficient garrison. He may hold down 
Paris if he conquers it, and the form of 
his government, which will be, nominally 
at all events, a Republic, will slightly help 
him. It evidently does help him both in 
Lyons and Marseilles where, although 
émeutes have occurred and although the 
enmity between the troops and the citizens 
is of the fiercest kind, the bulk of the peo- 
ple are evidently not prepared for resist- 
ance a outrance. The cmeutes have been 
put down as sharply as under the Empire, 
and the new Republic has thus shown 
itself possessed of the brute force which 
Frenchmen, when in a panic for their 
property, are so apt to worship. Even 
the peasants will not resist a Republic if 
it can shoot them, and if it can arrest all 
who interfere with their property. 

Paris once taken, M. Thiers will, to all 
appearance, be master throughout France; 
and the indications that he will use his 
ascendancy to secure some kind of ironclad 
Republic, and may be able to attain his 
end, are increasing. He is himself, we 
believe, quite sincere in approving that 
form of government, for he would approve 
any form of which he was the head, even 
if the form did not help to make the cities 
manageable. He consistently snubs both 
Legitimists and Orleanists ; he has exerted 
the great power of his official position to 
return Moderate Republican candidates 
for the municipalities, and he proclaims 
every day and to everybody that the 
Republic is a fact. Moreover, he is be- 
lieved to be organizing a party within the 
Chamber itself. Partly by persuasion, 
partly by appeals to the Red Spectre, and 
partly, it is asserted, by a “judicious ” use 
of uis patronage, he is detaching man after 
man from the Centre and Right, and form- 
ing a Left Centre party, which, according 
to some accounts, will soon give him 120 
steady votes. He is much aided by the 
entire absence of any leader of capacity 
among the Legitimists ; by the dissociation 
between capacity and hereditary right 
among the Orleanists, and, as we suspect, 
though we decline to affirm, by a regular, 
though reluctant, support from the Left, 
who prefer a Republic, which may be 
modified, to a Monarchy which must be 
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stereotyped. Their bitterness has been 
diminished by M. Thiers’ sincerity in the 
elections, and particularly by the conduct 
of his officials in declining to urge the 
peasantry to the polls. Left to them- 
selves, the peasantry, either from caution 
or indifference, declined to vote, and power 
at the polls fell to the respectables and the 
citizens, — the precise electoral end of the 
Left, the effacement of the peasantry, 
being thus secured by rigid adherence to 
the law. There are still 123 vacancies in 
the Assembly, which will be filled, like the 
Councils, by Moderates; and M. Thiers 
calculates that with them, his own friends, 
whom he is securing day by day, and the 
Left, he may yet be able to declare the 
Assembly, now Sovereign, constituent, 
and proclaim the Republic with himself as 
its executive chief. aT he can do this, that 
Republic, though over-centralized, though 
stupid, though guilty of bloodshedding, 
may stand for a time, as previous govern- 
ments as centralized, as stupid, as blood- 
smeared, have stood, and it is to some such 
imperfect and evil, but actual result, that 
M. Thiers must, to judge from his acts, be 
looking forward. Who is to impede him ? 
The Church? There is nothing in M. 
Thiers’ antecedents, or in the composition 
of the Assembly, to forbid a transaction 
with the Church such as Napoleon must 
have made, and though M. Thiers may not 
have the power to occupy Rome, he will 
still have the wish. The Army? Does 
anybody feel clear that the Army cannot 
be made the instrument of a Republic as 
well as of an Empire? We always think 
of the Army in France as of an army of 
Pretorians, but an Assembly may have a 
Pretorian guard; and it is not to be for- 
gotten that 55,000 votes were thrown 
against Napoleon; that Generals of repute 
obeyed Gambetta; that M. Thiers, with 
all his reported belief in his own general- 
pon, belief very irritating to soldiers 
— has little trouble in finding military 
agents to execute his orders. The whole 
history of France, indeed, shows that her 
Generals, till some one of them rises dis- 
tinctly out of the mass, will obey an As- 
sembly,—find in its impersonality some- 
thing very difficult to resist, more especially 
when it is protected by Paris. How many 
Generals did the Convention send to the 
guillotine ? 

The Reds, however, may oppose? On 
our hypothesis they are temporarily fet- 
tered. And finally, the Germans may in- 


terfere? We do not pretend to predict 
Prince Bismarck’s action, but to judge from 
the speeches he is making so frequently 
he has no wish to build up any form of 
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government in France, would accept any 
one rather than renew a campaign which 
began to be surrounded with political dan- 
gers. He is not, it is clear, willing to re- 
tire just yet, for that, we take it, is the 
meaning of his refusal to accept the in- 
demnity partly in gold and partly in rentes ; 
but if he gets his money, or a good deal of 
his money, he will hesitate to renew a war 
in which one considerable defeat might 
upset half his plans. He has no particular 
reason for disliking a hard, crass, unidéad 
Republic more than any of the dynastic 
pretenders, and may reasonably believe 
that M. Thiers’ ascendancy averts his 
greatest danger, the rise of a man of 
genius to the head of France. He must 
have his treaty, he says, and he must have 
his money; but if he advances again, his 
treaty exhales and his money will be un- 
procurable. Requisitions are all very well 
as tortures to rack out concessions, but 
two hundred millions are not to be ob- 
tained without recourse to the future, and 
the future declines to be requisitioned. 
We can see no motive which could incline 
the Germans to interfere except the rise 
of a new and most attractive Republic, 
which might exercise a solvent influence 
in Germany itself; and M. Thiers’ Repub- 
lic will neither be new nor attractive, will 
be nothing but the old order of things, 
with an Assembly for master instead of a 
Bonaparte, will perhaps be as weak and 
will p sw be as reactionary as any despot 
who might be selected to rule France. It 
is quite possible that with all the risks of 
a great campaign in full view the German 
Government may wait quietly, dun, dun, 
dun for its money, receivé large instal- 
ments, grind Champagne severely, and 
finally, as the situation gradually changes, 
accept its balance in Rentes and retire. 
That is, we take it, all M. Thiers hopes to 
do, to hammer and bother and kick till the 
conquerors take themselves off, and if he 
is stubborn enough he may very likely 
obtain in an inglorious way about that 
much satisfaction. The war will then 
leave France with a second rate, but order- 
ly Republican Government, with an im- 
poverished treasury, and with a depressed 
people, to stagger along as she can until, 
perhaps after years, she falls under the 
influence of some considerable brain who 
will give her an impetus towards a new 
career. It is not an enticing, far less an 
ennobling prospect; but events even in 
France, though seldomer there than else- 
where, are sometimes strangely prosaic, 
and the result we have sketched is at least 
among the possibilities. 








